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nternational Co-operation Year is one 
of those creations of ever-so-good in- 
» tentions and idealistic generalities that 
* you simply cannot criticise without 

sounding like a crank or an ogre. Yet 
_ you just know that nothing worthwhile 
} 1s going to come of it. And it is exas- 
} perating in the extreme to think of all 
; the self-congratulatory nonsense - the 
; tired cliches and decrepid platitudes - 
; that are going to be strung out from 


here to December 31 in the name of 
' ICY by people many of whom don't 
' really care for anything much more 
) exalted than partisan political oppor. 

tunism or at best the national 

defence. 

The origin of ICY lies in a speech 


Prime Minister Nehru delivered before 
the United Nations in November 1961, 
in which he appealed for a year devoted 
' to encouraging co-operative efforts 
) between nations, Since every nation 
, can safely claim to be co-operative - at 
| least with a few nations somewhere, in 
, some limited capacity - there was little 
» trouble in securing the unanimous en- 
dorsement of Nehru’s idea by the 
General Assembly, The Assembly - in 
1962 - agreed, very non-committally, to 
} publicise existing forms of co-operation 
and to encourage others, A committee 
} 
} 
f 
| 


was set up to create still another com- 
mittee, and the latter - in 1963 - de- 
signated 1965 as ICY, adopted a slogan 
("Peace and progress through co- 
operation”) and designed a symbol (two 
joined hands), The ICY Committee even 
suggested a projects, the 
most concrete of which called for the 
standardisation of road signs. The 
remainder had to do with “stimulating 
| 
| 
i 


few actual 


universities to...” and “ encouraging 
governments to .. .": in other words, 
manipulating good intentions and cast- 
ing the bread of a few ideals on the 
world’s troubled waters, 

The rest was left to whatever national 
committees stepped forward to provide 
leadership, By all reports, the British 
committee has been one of the most 
responsive. With the Duke of Edin- 
burgh as patron and supported by all 
three of the major political parties as 
well as an impressive list of private 
associations, the British committee has 
organised an executive and a secretariat 
and has sent out the call to civic leaders 
in all localities to begin thinking up 
Projects, The government has even 
Siven the committee £10,000 to help it 
publicise ICY and to organise activities. 
A large, handsomely printed, four page 
brochure - bearing the pictures of 
Prince Philip, Harold Wilson, Sir Alec 
Pouglas-Home and Jo Grimond - has 


Next week in 
Peace News 


Special issue on Vietnam - articles 
thy Hoang Van Chi, Wolf Mendl, 
vand Adam Roberts, 


i 
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been widely circulated, And a news> 
letter on ICY activities is promised. 
Given the limitations within which ICY 
is meant to operate, the British com 
mittee has probably done as much as 
might have been expected to get itself 
organised and to publicise its pur: 
poses. 


But as one might imagine wherever 
there is so much official endorsement 
and ominous unanimity, the projects 
proposed by ICY are entirely non-politiy 
cal and totally marginal to the solution 
of the world’s real problems, At the 
highest level, the UN plans to begin a 
world census in 1965 and to help develop 
an international computer language, At 
the lowest level, individuals and private 
groups are encouraged to work out 
exchanges, symposia, and exhibitions. 
Other suggestions include school-linking 
and town-twinning with foreign schools 
or towns, language study holidays, or 
getting up a healthy correspondence 
hetween your local angling club and its 
opposite numbers in other lands. 

Quite obviously the distance between 
the problems that really torment the 
world we live in and the projects [CY is 
proposing is so great as to defy tom- 
parison, Is it possible that ideas like 
ICY are fobbed off on well-intentioned 
hundreds of people simply to keep them 
occupied with practically inconsequen- 
tial -activities, in much the same way 
that parents often get the children out 


Peace 


International Co-operation Year 


Good intentions 
are not enough 


from under foot by setting them a task 
» like filling in all the o's in the daily 


newspaper - while mum and dad ge 
about the real business of getting the 
household in proper order? 


The fact is, the world is dreadfully in 
need of international co-operation, Ags 
1965 wets under way, one can think of 
any number of trouble spots where war, 
poverty or power political coanipetiiion 
are cheating people of their lives, liberty 
or happiness. But the “ co-operation” 
these problems require will not be found 
on the level of having British and 
Russian stamp clubs exchange their 
collections; it will be found rather in 
the surrender by competing governments 
of their sovereign demands upon one 
another and in their willingness to cater 
to their people's real needs for peace 
and economic development, 

Perhaps nothing is so vexing about ICY 
as the assumption it seems to make that 
it is people at non-official levels who 
have not been co-operating sufficiently 
and who need encouragement from on 
high, It is, after all, governments that 
monopolise most of the International 
channels of communication and negotia- 
tion between people, and. it-is gavern- 
ments not angling chibs and stamp 
collecting societies that fashion the 
world of tensions and crises we inhabit. 
But where - ta take only one reeent 
instance - is the shining example of co 
operation we might have expected from 


price 6d 
(U8 20 cents) 


the British and other western goyern-—- 
ments in the past few weeka in responie | 
to Polish foreign minister Rapackl’y. 
urgent request that the MLF and its 
various derivatives be laid aside) in: 
favour of a comprehensive East-West 

agreement on Kuroapean security? : 


Confronted with Prime Minister Nehru’é ¢ 
appeal, it has dane the UN little credit) Pe 
that it should have relegated the tac. & 
operation he called for to non-official, - 
sub-political levels, For the negotiation 
of ane military arrangement along. the - 
lines of the MLF will not be off set in 
iis detrimental influence upon) inter: © 

national relations by a thousand years 
of ICY-+type people-to-people getivities. 
it is at the highest, affivial level af our” 
societies and currently in the chambers 
of the UN itself - that international: 
co-operation js most tragically lacking. 
in the coning year the peace organisa-- 
tions involved in ICY would de well ta. 
keep thie fact paramount at all times: - 
They should da what they can to assure 

that a minimum of energy, resaures — 
and manpower ia diverted jata the Kind 
of busywark projects a0 far sugested 
far ICY. Above all, they aheuld make it 
their business ta pres the really de 
manding claims of cooperation upon: 
every political lauder who, conveniently | 
ignoring his own governments respon 
sibility for the sad state of the werld 
plously recommends TOY -setivities 4 
the public. ee ease 
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The Advertisement Manager, Peace ‘News Ltd NAME... 


& Caledonian Road, London, N.1 
Pieasse insert my ad. fn next............ 
} enclose P.O. vatue........ 
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WHEN IN A CO-OP 
your purchases will 
Peace News Fund. 

diary. 


SHOP, quote L336943 and 
pay a dividend to the 
but this number in your 


Publications 


ALL PEACE literature and books can be ob 
tained through Nousmans, the Peace News 
bookseliers. Also posters, leaflets and campaign 
materials. Sale or return selections for meet- 
ings ete, Send s.a.e. or call for Jatest lists and 
Sok terms, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N.1. 


CONTACT - a South Atrican liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and coloniatism. 6 months 8s Vad, 12 
months 17s. Koex 1979 Cape Town, SA. 


monthly, 168 a 


LIBERTE, the 
Bookshop, 5 


year post free 
Caledonian Road, 


French pacifist 
from Housmans 
London N.1 


PACIFISM JUSTIFIED, John 


Nibb, 13 Warren Road, 


20 pages, 18. 
Bournemouth West 


READ JOURNEY 
Plant, 2s 6d per capy. 
Torquay Wishing you 
nnd great progress towards 
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TO HAPPINESS " by Terry 
64 Shiphay Park Road, 
all # Joyous Christmas 
peace In 1965 


POSTERS from ali countries for class- 
display Gifts or long loan. Ford, 21 
Avenue, Farnborough, Kent. 
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LONDON S.W.E. 12.30 p.m. Assemble Caxton 
Nall for Women's New Year's Day peace march 
in celebration of International Co-operation 
Year, 1965 All women invited '“ Women 
Against War.’ EUS 5959 


LONDON W.C.R. &@ pm 
ter Place Mass four 
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St Martins Lane. PAX 
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Citee of 100 working groun 
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peace followed by a taik 
tn the Quaker Centre, 52 


Windermere Road 
West Midlands 


CROYDON, 2.30 p.m 
Park Lane, Mrs Nell 
WIL. overseas sections.” 


LONDON N.W.J. 
End Green (Belsize 
buses). °' Whisper 
ings wid jazz interludes 
poets invited to bring 
28 6d 


LONDON N16, 
Yoakley Read, 
“Which way CND?” - 


8 January, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.80 p.m. St Marhns Church 
Hull, Hull Ring, sSnaugural mecting of Birming- 
ham urea PPU Yauth Association. followed by 
discussion un Cadet Corps in schools. 


Friends Meeting House, 
Greaves: ‘' News from 
WILPF. 


& pm. White 
Pk tube, 24, 
and shout" 

isuest poers 
their poems 


Hursxe, South 
239, 45, 187 
yoeiry read- 
Unknewn 
Adm 


§ pm, Friends Mecting House, 
off Stoke Newington Church 8t 
policy discussion, CND, 


LONDON N.AW.S, p.m. Hampstead Tuwn Hill, 


Folk song concert, Leon fiosselson, Tony Mec 
Carthy, The Fieiders. Adm 5s, 78 6a (tickets 
from Housmans) Hampsterd Committee of 
100. 
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is always fighting 
for Socialist policies to end 
nuclear madness. Sixteen 
pages of politics, poetry and 
reviews giving a left slant to 
the international fight for 
peace and freedom, 

every Friday from 

all newsagents is 
or take advantage of this 
special offer 
§ weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


Book tokens? 


spend them at’ 
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some suggestions: 


THE DISARMERS: A study in_ protest 
hy Christopher Driver 259 (10d) #4 


INDOMITABLE FRIEND: Biography of | 


Corder William 


Hughes 
THRE REBEL PASSION, by Vera Brittain 


Catchpoo} by 


35s (1s) $7.50 | 


VOICES FROM THE CROWD . Against 
the H-Bownb. Edited by ge Boulten 
25s (10d) $4 


Please add postage as in brackets 


Any tithe in print available, Write, phone 
or eall 5 Caledonian Road, Rings Cross, 


N.L, TeRminus 4473 


EXPORTS UP 


Peace News is sent every week by 
airmail to all parts of the world. 
We want 1965 to be a bumper 
“ export” year. Can you sell copies 
abroad, or take an extra copy? Do 
you know the addresses of any 
potential subseribers? Please write 
to: 

The Clreulation Manager, Peace News, 

Catedonian Road, London N.t. 


é! renounce war and Il will naver 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


VEGETARIAN 
HANDBOOK 
1969*1967/ 


New edition published 
January t, 1965, listing 


Addresses of hotels and guest 
houses, restaurants, nature cure 
homes and clinics, local vegetarian 
societies, health food stores and 
boarding schools catering for vege- 
tarians. General information is 
given on facilities of many Trinds 
available to vegetarians in’ this 
country and overseas, 
Price 2s 6d plus 4d postage, published by 
THE LONDON VEGETAREAN SOCIETY 
53 MARLOES ROAD, LONDON W.8 

PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 

FOR EIGHT WEEKS 

IT ENCLOSE ts (US $1) 


NAME... 
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Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2, 
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f 
SAlthough Oxfam usually channel their 
foverseas aid through on-the-spot agencies, 
@they have a field worker of their own 
S operating in Greece. A member of the 
5 Dutch resistance movement while still in 
Sher teens (she parachuted into Holland 
fon special missions; once crawled with a 
broken leg into hiding for three days 
fand nights until rescued by a_ fellow 
* resistance-worker), and a social worker 
in the refugee camps of Europe, Frankie 
Hamilton is a force to be reckoned with. 
She was appointed in 1963 as Oxfam's 
liaison officer in northern Greece; she is 
concentrating her efforts on Kozani, a 
barren province where, in isolated moun 
tain villages, live some of the poorest 
people in Europe, 
These villagers, whose average income is 
£5 a year, have had their homes destroy 
ed twice, even three times, in recent 
years: by Bulgarians, by Nazis and 
finally in the civil war, Many were 
refugees for years, hiding in the forest 
and mountains, living from hand to 
mouth, Now the people of Kozani know 
peace but, with it, acute poverty. Their 
primary need is an improved water 
supply. Lack of clean, piped water causes 
disease - and also makes impossible irri 


i gation schemes that could improve 
crops, 

Oxfam's first and most important task 
was to effect a £10,000 water-piping 


programme in the hozani province, 

In Austria Frankie Hamilton resettled 
hundreds of refugee families and was 
able to close her camp one year ahead 
Of schedule. In Greece she has no staff, 
her small flat is also her office, but the 
£10,000 programme is already complete 

41) villages have piped water for the first 
time ever. She has made firm friends 
with Kozani’s top official, the provincial 
Bovernor, she cuts through red tape, 
smooths out difficulties. Next year a 
further £7,500 will bring piped water to 
another 15 villages, 

In one mountain village, Viasti, Frankie 
Wamilton found that every caltage pos- 
sessed a loom and that the women were 
keeping alive a skill they had possessed 
for centuries - the skill of intricate and 
Inventive weaving. The poverty of ‘the 
Village proved that this. skill was not 
being put to a practical use. Recognising 


that it was a problem outside Oxfam's 
province, she contacted the Swedish 
‘“ission. Now a young Swedish handi- 


vents expert, Ragnhild Agren, has con- 
ii Fled a disused schoolhouse into a work- 
ine centre and is helping Viasti to build 
é P 4 thriving weaving indust ry, run on a 
Ar perative, profit-sharing basis. The 
aan consignment of goods is already 
fone ot in Sweden. Eventually it is 
af Oo export to England = an 
Merica ; 
ater supplies for the mountain villages, 


Although essential, are only the first step 


boy: Oxfam’s field worker in 
tiie Greece, Frankie Hamilton, 
Sing to the governor of Kozani 
Province, 
(Photo: Michael Seymour.) 


3 
Pi ped water has come to a 
(Photo: Alan Davidson.) 


Richt; 
Village. 


‘ 


towards decent living standards, Sheep 
farming is the basic occupation of the 
mountain people and their living depends 
on making and selling cheese from sheep 


milk. .This cheese, . delicious when 
properly made, is called “feta”, 

At the moment, cheese-making is a 
“cottage industry;’ there are great 


variations in its quality, and selling is a 
haphazard business. Eventually Frankie 
Hamilton hopes to see cheese factories at 
strategic points throughout the province, 
each one serving a group of. villages. 
Oxfam has pioneered the way here by 
providing the cost of the first two cheese 
factories, in the villages of Viasti and 
Liyaderon 

With a grant of £2,400, work on both 
factories started last autumn, This spring 
a second grant of £2,400 will pay for the 
completion of both factories, 

They will be fully eperational in time 
for the 1965 summer season, Shepherds 
will bring in consignments of milk from 
miles-around and a standardised “ feta" 
cheese will be made under expert super- 
marketed there 


vision. When properly 

will be good profits from the cheese; the 
shepherds. will get a. share for the 
factories, like the weaving centre at 


Viasti, are to be run on a co-operative 
basis - and the remainder will ge into a 
revolving fund, 

This fund will pay for ferlUlsers and 
modest irrigation aechemes to improve 
pasturage; thus ultimately lmproving 


Pat Stott 
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Fighting poverty 


in Greece 


the standard of the cheese, It will also 
help to provide more sheep shelters, for 
icy temperatures and marauding wolves 
are a constant hazard, 


Thus the provision af one cheese factory 
san boost the basic economy of an entire 
district, and bring’ higher living stan- 
dards to all. Frankie Hamilton sees the 
first two factories as prototypes, to be 
copied throughout the prayince, She 
sees no reason why, once the taste of the 
cheese has been standardised throughout 
the region, Macedonian Feta should nat 
he exported and become as popular ag 
Brie or Danish Biue, Experts who have 
tasted it agree with her. 

One of the most encouraging things about 
Frankie Hamilton's work in Kovant is the 
caoperation she ig receiving from the 
provincial governor, <A young and 
idealistic man, with tremendous 
authority in his own province, he insists 
on matching £1 for £1 everything that 
Frankie Hiamilton is doing. This has 
meant headaches: he governs one of the 
poorest provinces in Greece, Neverthe- 
less, he. haa matched the water-piping 
programme with a road-building | pro- 
gramme essential fo the marketing of the 
cheese. His authorities, too, have paid 
to send a young man from bath Liva 
deron and Viasti to the cheese-making 
school at Larissa, so that the factories in 
their villages will be expertly run. They 
also provided the sites and the architec: 
tural plans. 


frankie Hamilton is deeply concerned 

about medical needs, particularly among 

the Greek children. She will tell you of 

mothers in the mountain villages who 

must watch their children die because 

there are no doctors available, AnDANGG 

at the high incidence of TB, she has 

prodded the government into providing 

a-site and plans for a home for TB 

children. With Oxfam providing the first 

£2,500, the home will be financed and 

run by other agencies, inchiding: thr 

Greak Red Crass, 

She would like to see a canning fattary 

at Velrendiios, where the fruit rots mith 
the ground because there is no way if 

marketing it; the irrigation af a driedup 

valley near. Livaderon where farmers 

seratch a hapeless living from the dusty 

soil; a school méals service and better: 
sanitation in some ef the poorest villages; 

a tnobile clini that could travel round 

the mountains, saving many dives; oo. 

These idéas get down fo the root-ot the 

area’s problems. But in all thls, Frankie 

Hamilton still finds time tocecare about 

individual families, particularly child 

ren, ; 
She knows, an -do the forward-looking 
local teadery, that the hope for narthera 
reece ies in the yeung Only with 
outside help and a prest deal of hard 
work by all ocean these childrans look, 


forward to a better warid: for their’ 
children and grandchildren pleut 
Pat Stott is a press officer for Oafams 
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EDITORIALS 


The end of the gallows? 


On December 21 355 MPs voted for Sydney Silverman’s Murder (Aboli- 
tion of Death Penalty) Bill on its second reading. The House of Com- 
mons, with its majority of 185 for the end of hanging, is in advance of 
public opinion on this issue; it deserves fall credit for its stand. 

Of course, part of the big vote was caused by horror, not at the death 
penalty as such, but at the arbitrariness with which it was applied under 


the present law. Nevertheless, it 


is significant that, faced with the 


obvious anomalies of the law as it stands, MPs chose to go further 
along the road towards abolition, rather than retreat back to the use of 
the noose for all murders. Only such offences as mutiny can now be 
yUnished by death, and it is to be hoped that the law on this, too, will 


© changed in due course, 


Defence doubletalk 


Speaking on December 18 at a cele- 
bration supper for Hendow South con- 
stituency Labour Party in a Golders 
Green pub, Mr Harold Wilson declared : 
“Phe charade is now over, The end of 
the independent deterrent occurred last 
night.” This statement is a typical ex- 
ample of the misleading way in which 
Mr Wilson discusses defence questions. 
Only two days earlier, speaking in the 
House of Commons, Mr Wilson had made 
jt fairly obvious that the independent 
deterrent was not dead, but was simply 
being cast in a new role. He declared: 


".. Not all the V-borbers would be 
committed to NATO; the previous 
government, who committed — their 
bombers to NATO, reserved all the 
V-bombers that were required outside 
the Iuropean area.” 

Me Grimond then asked “whether they 

will be nuclear or non-nuclear?” The 

Prime Minister replied: 
“|, . Previous governments have never 
answered any questions ubout the 
role of bombers outside the NATO 
aren, J intend to follow the line that 
has been taken.” 

In other words, no dice. In a speech in 


which he called for a “ radical re-apprai- 
sal” of Britain’s defence role, Mr Wilson 
was content to answer a crucial question 
by arguing that the Conservative govern- 
ment had said nothing, and he would 
gay nothing. Thus in fact, despite Mr 
Wilson's remarks in the Golders Green 
pub, we simply do not know whether the 
abandonment of the independent deter- 
rent is a fact or not. 


Instead of critiasing Mr Wilson for 
making alleged security leaks about 
Polaris missile warheads, the press 


would perhaps have done better after 
the Commons defence debate of Decem- 
her 16-17 to ask why Mr Wilson had kept 
so quiet about a erncial decision. The 
proposal for some kind of British air 
cover for India and other Asian coun- 
tries is not one to be introduced lightly, 
and Mr Wilson owes it to the public to 
be straightforward tn this matter. 

On one other important defence question 
Mr Wilson seems rather quietly to be 
following previous government policy 
without proper explanation or discus- 
gion. The Observer's diplomatic corres- 
pondent reported on Sunday that in his 
talk last week at Downing Street with 


the Polish Foreign Minister, Mr Adam 
Rapacki, the Prime Minister indicated 
that his view on disengagement had 


changed markedly. The Observer 
stated: 
“Mr Wilson is understood to have 


said in the talk that he thought Mr 
Rapacki’s plan for a nuclear-free zone 
in Central [urope - first put forward 
in 1957 - was no longer adequate for 
European security problems. <As_ re- 
cently as last summer, when he visited 
Moscow, Mr Wilson had expressed 
sympathetic interest in the plan. 
“But he is believed now to have 
adopted the argument of the previous 
government and its NATO allies that 
the plan fails to deal with the chief 
problem of Soviet medium-range mis- 
siles which are ranged on European 
targets from outside what would be a 
nuclear-free zone.” 

If this report is correct - and there is no 

evidence that it is not - then Mr Wilson 


eat Tet) he EUR er te , mm 


Nee 


should be frank about his change a 
attitude. At this crucial juncture If 
Isuropean relations, when even tht 
existing degree of stability seems Iikolf 
to be undermined by the proposed mull 
lateral or Atlantic nuclear forces, a full 
discussion of the issues is desperate 
needed. Mr Wilson's arguments agaif 
the Rapacki proposals have some for@ 
to them - the Soviet Union does havé 
a preponderance in medium-range ml 
siles - but this objection to proposa® 
for disengagement is neither new neh 
conclusive. Ali acts of disarmament aff 
going to create some kind of imbalant, 
somewhere. 


This does not mean that you reje 
disarmament, but that you consider hot 
the difficulties can be overcome, Theft 
is certainly much room for doubt ahoabl 
the possible usefulness of disenzagemefl 
proposals, but there can be no doubk 
that they should be discussed mol& 
seriously than they are at the momen! 


Impossible to prosecute | 


After May of this yeur, it will be legally 
impossible for the West German govern- 
ment to prosecute Nazi war criminals - 
unless the German [ederal Republic 
changes existing legislation which 
establishes a twenty-year time limit, 
after which no accused murderer can be 
brought to trial. 


In justification of its decision to stand 
hy the time limit, the Bonn government 
has argued that it would violate the 
constitutional principle of equality 
hefore the law to pass a special law 
directed against a particular category of 
criminals. Moreover, Bonn maintains 
that only a very few Nazi war criminals 
remain at large - though this is widely 
disputed by some who claim that hun- 
dreds have not been brought to justice. 
On the other hand, figures as influential 
as the former Chancellor, Konrad 
Adenauer, have called for a ten-year 
extension of the limit. 

Nazi war crimes were committed under 
almost unique circumstances - a fact 


which has often made the identificatial 
and prosecution of killers by their vil 
tims or their families extremely difieull 
Moreover, the crimes were carried ov; 
by figures who, because of their privl 
leged position in the state, often fount 
it easy to flee or hide. Terence Prittl€ 
writing in the Guardian for Decembe} 
29, observes that many SS membewh 
have, as part of a one-time elite, shaw 
a special loyalty among themselveh 
which has Jed them to conceal oft 
another's identities and to cover fol 
cach other. | 
The highly legalistic argument of th! 
Federal Republic does not take the 
factors into consideration and, therefore 
gives every indication of a suspiciol! 
reluctance to continue the search [0! 
war criminals. We hope the wes! 
German government will reconsider i! 
decision and extend the time-limit f 
the prosecution of war crimes, thi 
granting to these acts the special legit 
character they clearly demand. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Do not collect 200 roubles 


Congratulations to the Economist for 
bringing the excellent game Monopoly 
up to date in its Christmas issue. Mono- 
poly was my first introduction to big- 
time property dealing, and through no 
fault of its own, it will probably be my 


last. 

But if it has failed to teach me how to 
make money, perhaps it's because J] 
didn't take {t seriously enough. The 
Economist has now made the game more 
realistic, and more serious. If you want 
to buy Mayfair, for example, you now 
have to pay £40,000 instead of the old 
£400; it’s still a bargain, I suppose, but 
definitely out of my price range. 

The Economist has also done a ypood 
piece of cost/effectiveness research, and 
reckons that Bow Street, Vine Street, 
and Mariborough Street are the best 


buys. 

1 don't know whether the manufacturers 
will change Monopoly along the lines 
recommended by the Economist; but 
I’m disturbed to learn that the game is 
being played a lot abroad. I have just 
ropelved a picture from a friend in 
Zamhia of half a dozen African boys, 
apparently in mid-hush, standing round 
a Monopoly board while another takes 
hia turn, They can buy King’s Cross 
station for £200 - a gross undervaluation; 
and Whitehall, at £140, is a give-away 
which can bardly encourage respect. No 


wonder they declared their indepen- 
dence. 
Apparently Monopoly is also being 


flayed enthusiastically by some Russians 
nm Mosecnaw, Here. 1 suppose, the low 
prices may lure peaple into the world of 
monopoly capitalism and its concomitant 


materialistic evils (“You have won a 
beauty contest - collect £10 from each 
player”). A friend is thinking of intro- 
ducing the other Waddington’s game, 
Rusk, there soon; in Risk, the aim is not 
money, but world domination. Now that 
peaceful coexistence is the order of the 
day in Moscow, perhaps Risk will pro- 
vide a safe outlet for those Genghis 
Khan complexes. 


The fall in the Christmas road death 
figures was doubtless a relief to every- 
one. Probably it was a direct result of 
the “Don't ask a man to drink and 
drive” campaign which has been pro- 
jected at the public from television and 
poster advertisements. But although 
the campaign may have caused many to 
have second thoughts about drinking 
while driving, I have my doubts about 
certain gspects of it. 


There is firstly the dunger that the 
“horror” films shown on television in 
connection with the campaign might in 
the long run make for over-anxiety on 
the part of many motorists. ‘This could 
make driving an even more fearful 
business than it is at the moment, and, 
perhaps, increase the number of road 
deaths again. There is also the possi- 
bility that drivers who don’t drink any- 
way might hecome — over-confident, 
another dangerous atlitude to have 
behind a steering wheel. 

{f am not suggesting that the motoring 
publie should be soft-soaped over the 
dreadful consequences of drinking and 
driving, but would the campaign not he 
on a sounder basis if it accompanied 


warnings with some practical advice on 
driving, road safety, how to organise 
your social life so that you are not 
always the unsmiling creature at the 
party who won't be asked to drink be- 
cause you are driving the other guests 
home? And it wouldn’t go amiss to 
include a warning here and there about 
the kinds of carelessness which cause 
accidents whether drivers are drunk or 
sober. 
o . . 

A campaign has been launched to press 
for the steel industry to be nationalised 
under a system of workers’ management. 
It has already produced the first issue 
of a hroadsheet, Steelworkers’ Voice, 
which puts the case for nationalisation 
and outlines the way in which workers’ 
management will operate. 

Steelworkers’ Voice points out the dam- 
age done by the bureaucratic style of 
management adopted in the industries 
so far nationalised; it expresses the hope 
that if workers’ control were operated 


in the steel industry, ‘“ Labour could 
stay in power for a generation or 
more.” 


The campaign is particularly directed 
towurds steelworkers; it is intended to 
build up pressure in the factories and 
trade unions, with the aim of establish- 
ing a “steelworkers lobby" to press for 
inclusion of workers’ management in the 
provisions of the nationalisation bill 
Steelworkers’ Voice says: “Tf the bill, 
as drafted, is unsatisfactory, progres- 
sive MPs will he assisted in formulating 
suitable amendments.” 

The campaign asks for names and 
addresses of likely contaets in the steel 


industry; these, along with other offe? 
of help or requests for informatio 
should be sent to Steel Campaign, Voit 
of the Unions, 57 Crysta) Palace Par 
Road, London S.E.26. 


. * . 


A friend of mine, recently involved !* 
the harrowing business of finding a 
for himself, wife and baby, came wu? 
with some pleasant surprises. The fit 
accommodation he tried for was offerés 
by a landlord who not only didn’t mif 
children but insisted that his tenant 
had at least one child, As a few oth 
couples had applied to see tho fiat, 
friend had to wait a few days before af 
decision was reached. Although at af 
disappointed when he was told he woul 
not get the flat, he cheered up constdel 
ably when he heard the JandjJord 
reason: an Indian couple had apple 
who were living in overcrowded call 
ditions with their two children. ‘TH 
landlord had decided that theira was 10! 
needivr case. Then the landlord gav! 
my friend another address to try, ? 
which he was successful. Again the® 
was no stipulation against children, al! 
the previous tenants, who had live! 
there happily and were departing vol 
tarily to gu to a bigger place, were Web 
Indians, All of which makes a refrestl! 
ing change from those “no coloured, 
habies, no pets” advertisements we #€ 
so much around, 

, + * 
The average man, so | learnt Jast week 
throws away four times his own went 
in rubbish every year. What on eal 
will he get up to next? 
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CREATIVE DISORDER 


direct action for social change 


Since the Cuban crisis, the test-han 
treaty, and the increasing détente with 
Russia, it has become increasingly dun- 
cult to invalve people in active work and 
action for peace of the kind which 
preceded these events. 


While these events (treaty and detente) 
were themselves partially a measure of 
success of the peace movement, they 
have not heralded any basic change in 
the policy of mutual terror, or peace by 
threat of war. If, then, we are to reach 
out and expand the base of the peace 
concern, we inust develop not anly new 
audiences for conventional educational 
approaches, hut also expand the use of 
the method whieh we are advocating a3 


the alternative tc ili 
all >to the military approach - 
non-violent action, ye 


A as non-violent action is con- 
eat “t to he not merely a method for 
st-ditch defence but also a method for 
preventive and immediate action which 
Can he applied to virtually any social, 
onal. or economic problem where 
Gaon’ tyranny, or threat is involved, 
ane * d seem natural to try to expand 
itis ae and encourage the use of 
pee, ethad, Vhis is not merely because 
fy 7 gu would increase the potential 
ee for alternative policies to our 
ee Inilitary ones, but also because 
ten problems, Tearly as dangerous and 
Ris 4s the war issue, exist and cry for 
Wr attention, 
of pa heen said that the basic malaise 
as a time is the impotence of the 
Beal man before the — seemingly 
th Ay ae problems which he faces 
Bihay _lupersonal, atamised world of 
. rite in the modern city, Foy 
he ate dweller, the bomb becomes anly 
tere ate symbol for all those vast, 
eas hahie problems which he must 
unem ey day in the week; af 
jams p oyment, frustrations of traffic 
life ae squalor, and emptiness of 
Dower tis de none Of which he feels any 
But 0 anything about. : 
or those wha have been active in 


Rathi be 

ome vam Is a member of the US 
Maire te for Non-Violent Action; he 
Pulao ed a series of protests against 
don, ¢: Nteleae submarines hu New Law 
re prise necticut, He served two years 
CunKC| on in the Second World War as a 

tentions ubjector. 


fear 


the peace movement and (in the United 
States) in the civil rights movement, 
active participation bas helped to remove 
the sense of impotence. Moreover, in in- 
stances where civil rights action bas been 
somewhat limited in its objectives (such 
as sit-ins for accommodation) it may be 
said that the civil rights movement has 
heen even more successi{ul in arousing a 
sense of new power and dynamic, and In 
soule ways thig has aecounted for the 
increased recruitment of civil rights 
workers. That is, it is easier to see con- 
crete results, which is what attracts 
people to become involved. 

It is, in fact, very important. in the 
development of method that limited can- 
crete steps should be chosen, or the 
danger of frustration and disillusionment 
gets in. (The criticism of non-violence as 
a method now prevalent in Committee of 
100 and other radical groups is partly a 
result. of the repeated frustration of 
attempts to close down an ait base, or 
other objectives seemingly beyond the 
realm of possibility.) 

At the same time, then, those of us who 
advocate radical peace action and are 
working to advanee non-violent alterna: 
tives to military policies shoulda also be 
applying our imayination and be working 
to encouraze the use of non-violent 
methods in many other areas of modern 
life, especially urban fife. For it is in 
urban life that the problems created by 
science and technology are the most 
intense, and the feeling of impotence is 
greatest, while at the same time the 
potential power of non-violence (or 
“oreantive disorder ") is untapped. 

What are some of the problems of urban 
life to which we might turn our imayi- 
nations, ti arder to. create new con: 
stituencies for non-violent action? Some 
are obvious and are already being 
developed. The civil rights movement in 
its struggle to oblain equal educational, 
housing, and employment opportunities 
has developed inany new methods for 
uetion. The most exeiting of these has 
been the Noel Day campaign in Boston, 
where, using the election campaign aa a 
catalyst, a serles of new ideas to combat 
the problems of the Negro ghetto and 
simultaneously to reach out beyand the 
ghotto have been developed, 

Combined with education for peace and 
with proposals far economic conversion, 


this campalen has advocated use of non- 
violent actton methods as the means to 
obtain limited objectives within the 
ghetto itself, Such action methods as the 
rent. strike have been related to the 
problem of unemployment by the pro- 
posal to have unemployed workers make 
necessary repairs in the apartments of 
rent strikers, and to pay the workers 
with the withheld rent money, providing 


the landlord hasn't takeu remedial 
action, 

Noel Day says: 

“If someone gets evicted, we've 


pledged to move him back in. We'll 
just Hill the apartment with non-vidlent 
bodies. Then if it really vets bad and 
people do get evicted, we'll find some 
temporary housing, in churches and 80 
on. And then, if we get a larve onough 
group of people and can't tnd hous- 
ing, we'll move to the Boston Comman, 
and build a tent city. And at the same 
lime we'll close off Roxbury. Ns yeo- 
graphic location means that it acts as 
a funnel for people coming frum many 
of the suburbs into the city. We'll 
slimply say, ‘ff the city wan't respond 
to our needs on a wide seale, we'll 
close off our community. We won't let 
the city use it.) We'd use people tying 
down in the streets and taving to be 
carried off, It might be actual physical 
readblovks: chains or furniture, or 
bricks or whatever, It would depend 
on the sittiation,” 
Action cenires are being organised to 
carry out such action proposals. 
Another type of project, not typleany 
civ rights, but used in ghetto sections af 
Philadelphia, New York and Hartford, 
has been the “Commons” idea. Here 
the community has heen orgunisod to 
build co-operstively a ® Commons," usual 
ly on an unused lat or in the area back 
of several tenmments. This) warkeamp 
type of project lias invelved the coi. 
munity and becomes a base for further 
organisation aad action an community 
centred’ prablems, A further develop- 
ment of this project might involve tak 
ing over unused lots Cilegally, If neces: 
sary) and beginning to use thom for 
needed commanity purposes such as play- 
tats for children, or even tomporary 
housing, as Abbé Pierre has dane in 
Paris. Somo of the mast exciting actions 
have been thase where communitios have 
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“The problem of automobiles not 
only promises to be, but is, perhaps, 
the single dominating problem of 
urban life.’ This photograph was 
taken in Tokyo. 


been threatened by “urban renewal” 
and have fought, sometimes successfully, 
against destruction by bulldozer. in 
Chicago, one community carried this 
action to City Hall with a sit-in. 
However, it seems to me that one of the 
most universal problems of our time, 
particularly in urban areas, and a prob 
iem which would be most sensitive to 
non-violent action, is that of the motor 
car. While many action projects, both 
peace and civil rights, have utilised the 
sensitivity of eity authorities to the dis 
ruption of vehicular traffic (if anyone 
doubts this, consider the uproar over the 
threatened stall-in on the opening day 
of the New York World's Fair), to my 
knowledge so far not a single sit-down or 
strike has been aimed directly at the 
problem of transport itself, In New 
York City, however, the first, and so far 
successful, campaign to stop the further 
encroachment of automobiles on come 
munity life was the fight against the 
Lower Manhattan Expressway, which 
stopped just short of civil disobedience, 
Yet the problem of automobiles not only 
promises to be, but is, perhaps, the single 
dominating problem of urban life, if not 
of all western civilisation. 
As the Buchanan report states: 
“The potential increase in the number 
of vehicles is so great that unless 
something is done, the conditions are 
bound to become extremely serious 
within a few years. Either the utility 
of vehicles in towns will decline rapid- 
ly, or the pleagantness and safety of 
surroundings will deteriorate catastra. 
phically - in all probability both will 
vappen together.” 
Perhaps the ubiquitous auto is the 
primary challenge of machine tech 
nology: if we cannot control for human 
purposes this metallic steed so near and 
dear to our hearts, can we ever expect to 
control that vastly more complex mon 
ster, the atomic bomb? For the car Is 
with us everywhere. It ig our own, It 
does not belong to the high and mighty 
who control the bomb and our fate. 
“Man has never controlled the auto 
mobile since it was invented, but he haa 
to start controlling it now,” said Henry 
Barnes, New York City's famous traffic 
commissioner, the first and perhaps last 
of his kind, in an article, ahout him In 
ue November 18 issue of. Life maga- 
zine. 
According to the article: 
“There is in Barnes’ mind only one 
solution: get automobiles . hundreds 
ef thousands of them - off the city 
streets... . This does not mean that 
Barnes is unrealistic enough to believe 
he could clear the city by ultimatum 
or that he thinks cars, properly used 
are not essential to it. But he does feel 
that the city must soon provide itself 
with mass transport so inexpensive, 40 
handy and so comfortable that the 
people invading it will leave. their 
cars at home. He says New York sub: 
sidises its subways and bus Ines to 
the tune of $88 million a year, and its 
the biggest bargain the city ever made. 
It might even be worthwhile to give 
people free service... . We're going 
to have to spend as much money on 
mass transport in this country 48 we 
spend on highways if it is going te 
mean anything,” ‘ 
The article concludes: 
“Man, of course, is an adaptable 
creature and one cannot discount the 
possibility that he will somehow extrl- 
cate himself from the difficulties inte 
which he is aceelerating himself, But 
he hag yet to begin the job, and the 
jams grow dally a little more tangled - 
in the Place de la Coneorde in Paria, 
on the Via Veneto in Rome, and on 
San Francisco's Market Strest, as well 
as on the Long Island Expressway - 
and the red and green livhts that 
Barneg and his kind have hung above 
a hundred thousand intersections may - 
eventually flash only in distress around 
a world in which they have been 
rendered weeless by anarchy among 
machines.” , ; 
{fam suggesting that direct action Came 
nalgns, perhaps similar to Noel Day's, 
put which include demands for changes 
in transport systems and which are 
prepared ta dramatise and resist further 
encroachments of autos on cities would” 
have an electrifying. effect, hoth becsuse 
of the obvions necessity of what ia haing > 
demanded and because such actlans. 


continued on page 8 ie 
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The case of ‘Salt of the Earth’ 


Richard Elman 


The politics of the b 


Recently, at New York’s Foley Square 
Court House - the scene of many squalid 
anti-Communist proceedings over the 
yast two decades - a Federal Court judge, 
Mmiself a former US Attorney, solemnly 
instructed the jury in an anti-trust action 
against the movie industry that anti- 
Communism could be no justification for 
violating the Sherinan anti-trust Act. 


1 wish - could also report that this 
was the prelude to some grand and 
glorious victory for the forees of reason. 
Tt was not. The plaintuY corporations in 
the action were the producers and dis- 
tributors of a 1954 movie sponsored by 
the Communist-designated Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers Union, entitled Salt Of 
The Barth. Although they were clearly 
damaged by the anti-Communist hysterias 
of the fifties, they were not ultimately 
victorious in the more circumspect 
sixties. After un overnight stay, the jury 
found none of the major Hollywood 
producer-distributor companies, or their 
co-defendents in the movie crafts unions, 
or the trade associations, the film proces- 
sors or the exhibitors named in the 
complaint, guilty of a conspiracy to 
destroy Salt. 


The defendants’ vindication was entirely 
Jegalistic. If the Federal Court pro- 
eccedings did not uncover a conspiracy 
ranging from 1947 to 1960, they did lay 
bare the shabby actions of many highly 
pad Hallywood executives who even felt 
lhemselyes called upon to deal with 
racketcers and to kowtow before pres- 
Bure froups to protect their investments. 
The trial) clearly established that many 
dndividuals - whether singly or in consort 
with others - were determined to censor 
the producers of Salt. 


Aithough blacklisting and clearance have 
always been well acknowledged by 
people in the movie industry, it has 
rarely been possible to ascertain who did 
what to whom. But after eight years of 
litigation (and more than nine tedious 
woeks of complicated, often conflicting 
testimony which was in its own way an 
education about the manners and morali- 
tica of the movie blacklist) the plaintiffs 
were able to establish the foundation for 
further actions against their black- 
listers. 

The Salt case is historic because it is a 
foreshadowing of many such cases yet to 
come. It is the detritus of an organised 
servility which cannot he swept away 
until it is first examined for what. it 
wus, 

To understand the grounds under which 
the case was tried it is necessary to 
understand American anti-trust laws, and 
even more necessary to recal) without 
rancour what happened to some other- 
wise perfectly respectable people less 
than a decade ago in their misguided 
efforts to protect themselves from what 
they believed to be a conspiracy. 

The purpose of the American anti-trust 
hiws when they were enacted more than 
half a century ago was to reform the 
freeenterprise system, against the octu- 
pus incursions of the giant trusts of 
sugar and railroading, mining and refin. 
ing, it was declared that every citizen 
had an equal right and opportunity to 
engage in the trade and commerce of the 
United States, The Sherman Act de- 
clared: “ Bvery contract, combination in 
the form of trust or otherwise, or con- 
splracy ju restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several states, is declared 
Hiegal.” Although trade unions were 
later exempted from the provisions of 
the antitrust laws, they were enjoined 
against entering into combinations with 
employers. 

In America these laws have often heen 
the instruments for investigation and 
reform of monopolies. It wus by 
threatening anti-trust action against the 
Stee) industry that the late President 


Kennedy delayed a threatened rise in 
steel prices. Again, it was the anti-trust 
laws which provided Senator Kefauver 
with an opportunity to investigate priee- 
rigging and other unsavoury aspects of 
the drug industry. The theory has al- 
ways bcen to promote the economics of 
a free market, but our anfi-trust laws 
have often provided legislators and Chief 
Executives with an excuse to regulate 
enterprises that were not in the public 
interest. 


If it seems odd that such laws should 
have been utilised by alleged Marxists to 
bring a court case against their black- 
listers, it must be remembered that the 
American Communist Party has never 
been a very active promoter of socialism. 
Discounting the merits of this particular 
case, it is also a fact that Communist 
Party defences in American courts of 
law have been fastidiously legalistic in 
approach and absolutist in argument. 
But the blacklisted plaintiffs in the Salt 
action were not being deliberately per- 
verse; they needed the inter-state com- 
merce provisions of the anti-trust law to 
establish the nation-wide blacklisting 
network through which the conspiracy 
against their careers was directed. 


They chose to attack the blacklist by 
alleging a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade, but to make their charges stick 
they had to relate a trade association 
announcement of 1947 to the events 
surrounding the production and distribu- 
tion of their own film in 1954. To the 
jurors such a relationship was, at best, 
tenuous. 


Shortly after the war, a large sezment of 
the American motion picture industry 
came under attack for Communist in- 
fluence. In one sense this charge was 
patently false - the Communists had little 
influence. Those who did work in Holly- 
wood were prepared to turn out the same 
kinds of hackery as their non-political 
colleagues. Their few attempts at in- 
jecting the ideologies of “ progressivism ” 
into the motion pictures were cither 
embarrassing or little better than merely 
platitudinous. 


The studios made money off the Com- 
munists who were slick; they were em- 
barrassed by those who were inept. The 
studios were basically non-political; they 
followed the fashions. But by 1947 the 
fashion known as cold war politics was 
emerging. At hearings before the J. 
Parmell Thomas House Committee On 
Un-American Activities, some ten Holly- 
wood writers and directors availed them- 
selves of their constitutional privileges 
under the First Amendment and were 
cited, and later convicted, for contempt 
of Congress. Their stated aim was to 
destroy the effectiveness of the Commit. 
tee, but the hue and ery against public 
actions became nationwide; it was even 
recommended in some quarters that 
Congress legislate a censoring body for 
the movies, 

The ultra-patrietic groups (including the 
American Legion and the Motion Picture 
Alliance For The Preservation Of Ameri- 
can Ideals, Inc.) put pressure on the 
major studios. Sensitive to the box-office 
results of such an outcry, the various 
studios finally agreed to meet together 
at the Waldorf Astoria in’ November 
1047; they subsequently issued a common 
public relations release stating their 
opposition to the employment of known 
Communists. Some of these same studios 
had already set up elaborate screening 
techniques for their own employees, 

By then none of the original “ Hollywood 
Ten” were still employed. But once they 
had agreed to purge themselves of those 
who had been identified in the public 
press, the studios were also asked to 
root out alleged Communist sym- 
pathisers, subversives, and other "un 
employables.” 


As America entered the Korean War 
fifties, it was a fairly common practice 
to demand elaborate disclaimers from 
persons with even negligible left wing 
or “progressive” affiliations if they 
wished to remain at work in the movie 
industry; but because this risked a con- 
siderable loss of talent, a clearing process 
was established for those wishing to 
work who were not especially interested 
in upholding their constitutional rights. 
In many instances all you had to say 
was that you had been duped; sometimes 
no umount of explaining was satisfactory, 
the blacklist continued in force. 


Among the most infamous institutions of 
this cra was that of the so-called “ front 
man” who lent his name to a blacklisted 
writer or director so that he could work 
on a film. As ohn Cogley pointed out 
in his excellent 1954 Fund For The 
Republic study of blacklisting, these 
partnerships often resulted in certain 
nogolesque situations : 
“Onee the ‘front’ is successful, a 
whole series of problems arises. He 
receives public credit for shows written 
by another man. Wis family and 
friends assume he is making a great 
deal of money. His employer may 
question him about working on com- 
pany time. When the next deal comes 
up, the ‘front’ often demands that his 
cut of the check be raised to a point 


commensurate with his status as a 
hig name — writer. Ego-problems 


develop. The ‘front’ begins to act 
like a first-rate writing talent and 
resents the actual writer. 

"Tn one case - now an industry legend 
- a ‘front’ became so successful he 
was hired as a script editor for some 
television shows. Once in this position, 
he refused to use the work of the 
blacklisted writers who had made his 
reputation, on the grounds that it 
would endanger his position, 

“ Another ‘front’ received an offer to 
zo to Hollywood to write movies. A 


third became infuriated when his 
father called him and said: ‘] saw 
your show last night. I’m glad to seé 
you're finally becoming a writer after 
all these years of trying’ As a result 
of the emotional crisis engendered Dy 
this phone call, the ‘front’ hroke o. 
relations with the blacklisted writer. 


“Throughout the radio-TV industry; 
the fact that someone is ‘in trouble 
(the industry’s euphemism for being 
blacklisted) has often meant that high 
priced talent could be bought at cut 
rate prices. ...” 
While the motion picture industry 
genuinely wanted all of its talented 
people to clear themselves, they were not 
always able to assure that clearance 
would be forthcoming. Some of the most 
pitiful evidence introduced at the Salt 
trial involved the attempts of well-neat 
ing studio executives to get their high 
priced contract people through the 
blacklist; they actually found themselves 
pleading with their extortioners, But, of 
course, it was a situation of their ow? 
choosing. Hf they had held out against 
the pressure groups, they might not havé 
had so much trouble in the end. 
In general, and with sweeping cons 
quences for all concerned, the blacklist 
was effective; it functioned in Nollywood 
and among the Jarge advertising agencie# 
of Madison Avenue. It drew upon cont 
mon lists and cifations. It made ne 
distinction between those identified [0 
the press as Communists and those cot 
vieted of subversive acts. Needless ' 
say, there were very few of the lattel 
types functioning in Hollywood, but ther 
were those who had been cited ) 
Congressional Committees for Contemph 
These people had to bear the neve 
mitigated attacks of the pressure grauP® 
and the blacklisters. ,, 
Among the original Hollywood Ten w* 
Herbert Biberman, a director, who at ant 
time earned as much as $25,000 pe 
assignment from the major studi 
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Whether or not Biberman could have 
been another Eisenstein is beside the 
point; most Hollywood directors grew fat 
and rich with an even less abundant 
display of talents. But having pleaded 
the First Amendment hefore the [House 
Committee, Biberman was declared an 
unemployable.” 


In or around 1952 he joined with two 
other unemployablos Paul Jarrico, a 
former assoclate producer for RKO, and 
Michael Wilson, a writer who has since 
been nominated for at least two Academy 
Awards - to produce the film Salt Of The 
Earth in co-operation with the Mine, 
Mill and Sinelter Workers Union on 
location in Silver City, New Mexico. 
Financing for this venture came from a 
successful) Los Angeles cinema entre- 
preneur named Simon Lazarus. The film 
was originally budgeted at $05,000, It 
was to be dene in an approximate version 
of the neo-realistie Italian style, the in- 
cident , for the story having been 
Suggested by an actual strike among the 
puis of Silver City. 
oe Ra The Earth had no big: stars. It 
4 ee honey ae to take in millions, but 
Weave Hes that the film might realise 
ing Be qe Profit on the then-burgeon- 
lant to whos that if could 
ees h whole series of films, to be 
iffs, tee and distributed by the plain- 
blacklistwt upon the talents of those 
When Stud by the major studios. 
aes leaked out that such a flim 
itustry pianist the motion picture in 
Shinn chk © associations felt called upon 
dueed Woe that it was not being pro- 
nepoti ref the industry. After successfully 
Tare a contract to have Pathe 
rodents process their dailies, the 
4 firth: were informed by snail within 
hat ra after shooting: got under way 
propo i te would not process Communist 
location There was violence on 
ture aa Cohimnists in the mation pic- 
Producti, © press thundered against the 
4 pet ‘The producers had to settle 
facititinn vised crews, cuttings room 
< r laboratory and sound equip- 
Sens of the narration were 
sbged i in Mexico. Sections were pro- 
tualty is ate There was no oppor: 
5 Near pick-up shots in) New 
eae ve nereased hudgetary costs, 
Telaken: Portions of the film had to be 
; Vain LA's Topanga Canyon with 
4 local = Mexican-Americans as 
The Earth finally cost over 
OG abana Was completed, there 
Cxhibit iq dy willing to distribute or 
SM Dit ops hen the producers did find 
xhorhitan itd were forced to yield to 
Md tinin M terms, or to settle for second 
The we Tun exhibition balls. 
ection! boyeatted by members of the 
ae We inion. They were reviewed 
y for qo nist afMliations, an] 
3 he movie they had produced. 
war atmosphere of the fiftivs 
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all of this might have been predictable. 
One sometimes wonders why they should 
have been so astonished. But if this was 
a conspiracy, they had a right to their 
astonishunent. IL meant that they actively 
represented a threat ta the jerry-built 
institution of the blacklist, 


Needless to say, theic fin was not a 
work of high art, if judged by such 
standards; nor was it an especially con- 
vincing piece of documentary - due, in 
part, to the technical probleins caused 
hy ils various antagonists - but this stary 
of depressed Mexican miners and vicious 
Anglo bosses is not, 1 would maintain, 
any More propapandistic than are Presi- 
dent Johnson's ‘War Against Poverty" 
slogans. 

Indeed, subsequent events in Appalachia 
and = Mississippi have proved the film 
Virtuous in its rather strident assertions 
of collusion between local law enforce- 
ment officials and special interest groups, 
But, because it was forced mostly to play 
to special interest groups of its own 
persuasion (and eventually only made 
monvy in astern Kurope), the producers 
lost money on their film; their prestige 
suffered an additional setback. The pro- 


ject to circumvent the blacklist by 
independent means was a failure. 
In defending themselves against the 


charge that they conspired to daniage 
the film, the named producer-distributor 
defendants (fox, Warner Bros, Para- 
mount ete) and thetr named co-defen- 
dants in either the trade union or film 
processing end of the business did not 
deny that Salt Of The Earth was dam- 
aged. They argued it went against the 
inteNectual and emotional climate of the 
times, by which they meant that it was 
bad box office to begin with. In effect, 
they were asserting that to make such a4 
film al such a period in American history 
was an unwise business decision. 

They also contended - and were upheld 
by the law - that they each individually 
had the right to deal with whomever 
they pleased. The representatives of the 
projectionists’ union, which issued aA 
public notice to its members about the 
film, further maintained that it was in 
the by-laws of their union to be muli- 
tantly anti-Communist. 

Lead counsel for the defence was Myles 
J. Lane, a member of a prominent New 
York law firm who distinguished himself 
more than a decade ago as US prosecutor 
in the conviction of Ethel and Julius 
Rasenberg; later he served in the same 
capacity in numerous Snuth Act trials. 
His approach to the ease was te try it 
on its merits when that could not be 
avoided, but to thraw out as many red 
herrings as possible. 

Ti was Lane's intention to disqualify any 
juror - or indeed the judge » if he was a 
meniber of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. It was Lane who most often 
availed hiniseli of the by now standard 
anti-Communist catechisms. He so much 
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as sugeestedt that for a witness to use 
the Fifth Amendment in another context 
was a judgement of his character and 
credibility. 

But, uf there was one thing that seemed 
out of fashion in this trial, it was the 
yahoo variety of anti-Communism., When 
Lane castigated a witness for “ bying ” 
after te had made an error of fact and 
then insisted that the Communists were, 
of course, notorious Pars, the courtroeont 
seemed rather statidly unmoved by such 
lomfoolery. Ut was Lane who, after ali, 
received the severest reprimand from the 
Judge for overstaying his lunch period 
by nearly two hours and so delaying the 
deliberations of the jury. 

The adinirable calm with which the 
plaintiffs case was presented — was, 
apparently, recognised by all parties. 
the jurors were indoctrinated apainst 
Justice tor Communists, they seemed to 
he struggling manfally with thelr own 
prejudices, Even some attorneys for the 
defence, who had originatly given the 
case little opportunity of ever coming to 
trial, were impressed by the fastidious 
presentation of law made by the plaintiff 
corporations. Theirs was a most un- 
rewarding task, however; much of their 
case depended upon inference. 

The judge had specifically charged the 
jury that they would have to find that 
a conspiracy had been knowingly entered 
into on the part of the defendants to 
damage Salt Of The Barth: but it was 
clear that, when the industry originally 
enunciated its policies visa-ozs the Com- 
munists, Sali was not even on the draw- 
ing boards. To remedy this obvions 
defect in their case, the plaintiffs tried 
to show that such policies were going on 
throughout the Salt production period; 
that they were even reallirmed by various 
industry spokesmen at various times at 
pubhe gatherings. They also tried to 
interpret the so-called Waldorf declara- 
lions as setting forth policies against 
ene corporations as well ag indivi- 
duals. 

If they were most successful in establish: 
ing linkages between the unions and the 
producers and distributors, us well as 
with some of the laboratories whose 
major sources of revenue were the big 
studias, they were least successful in 
eslablishing that anything that happened 
to Salt was part of a knowing conspiracy 
against the film, The problem, in part, 
was one of definition: our courts have 
held that a concerted refusal ta deal is 
ha se a violation of the antitrust laws, 
mboin charging the jury Judge ‘Tyler 
stressed the fact Uhat the various parties 
had to be aiare thal they were acting 
in concert. 

Tt ts difficult ta believe even from. the 
testiniony presented by the plaintiffs at 
the trial that the various, harassed 
executives af the major motlon picture 
studios had nothing better ta do with 
thelr time than te scheme in concert 
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Two scenes from the blacklisted 
American filin, “ Salt of the Earth.” 
Left: a strikers’ picket Hine; oppo- 
site: the Mexican aetress, Rosaura 
Revucltas. 


against a low-budget, noncompotitive 
film such as Salt. 

But this is not to suguest that the film 
might not have fared better under more 
propitious circumstances and that the 
motion picture industry wasn't pleased 40 
sce it fall, It is also not meant to suggest 
that certaln parties, whenever possible, 
didn't lend a helping hand in the proces, 
What probally happened to Sault was that 
1% just wasn't sulted to the needs af the 
motion picture industry in 1054, but it is 
worth observing that about the only 
measure of suitability ever put forward 
was political. Sinee when hag Hollywood 
ever been political? 

Vf Salt had been made in the thirties, it 
would have been found acceptable by the 
same people who boycotted i. If it were 
presented for exhibition today, it woald 
probably not be abjectionable. The pals 
tics of Hollywood are opportunism; the 
business of Holywood Js business, 

So the final danination of the American 
movie industry {h the Salé case must be 
that, having no convictions af ite own, it 
was forced to act upon the convictions of 
uthers, incapable of making a political 
judgment by itself, It was pressured to 
depend upon the judgments of scoundrels 
and vigilantes, stroug ami men and 
yahoos, 

A full decade alter Salt was reviled in 
the public preas it was refreshing {6 
abserve the manner in which it was 
discussed by the hailiffs and the defence 
attorneys ufier they had seen a démn 
print of the motion picture in the court 
roam, Most admitted that the film was 
asx good as sorae other Hollywood films 
they had seen, a few even expressed 
admiration for the photography; nobody 
was alarmed by the picture. They simply 
Jacked such convictions now that it win 
no longer necessary to display them for 
business reasons. 

Poor Salt! If only Messrs Biberman and 
Jarrico could have hired Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, which they couldn't do, and not used 
a Mexican screen actress ag their loading 
lady, they would probably be tho toast of 
Hollywood even today; and there would 
be millions of American males fantasia 
ing about the life among the Mine, Mill 
and sSmalter Workers. Rut Bibernyan 
and Jarrico had canvietiong. They he 
lieved in their rights uader the First and 
Fitth Amendmounts. They beltoved you 
could niake @ picture withopt stars. They 
still, apparently, believe fa American 
justice, and they have expressed satis- 
faction that thelr case was conducted on 
the anthtrust iasue. 

Mr Uiherman is curremly weiting his 
own account of the Salt affaiy, and he ds 
currently working on a sereen adaptation 
of another “subversive” work of art, 
Unele Sor’s Cabin, T wander af the: 
motion picture industry will find this 
perennia! best soller bad hex office, 


Hichard Eluon ix a freelance Amerigan — 
writer, 
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STEPS TO INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Irom time to time Peace News contains 
an article or a news item to indicate 
that it regards the development of 
democracy in industry as one of the 
means by which greater reality could be 
given to the clalm that we live in a 
democracy. 

The difficulty is to link up the aspiration 
for democracy in industry with any kind 
of immediate steps that ean improve the 
status of the worker, At one time it was 
reasonable to hope that there might be 
a growing tendency among workers to 
eneroach on specific functions of manage- 
ment, and that this would lead to an 
increasing realisation of their power and 
capacily to control the basic conditions 
of their lives, Apart from wages and 
hours, howevar, the workers in their 
unions appear today to limit their activi- 
ties in regard to the contro! of their 
conditions to stich things as tea-breaks. 
Without wishing to decry militancy as 
applied to such objectives, one would 
like to see direct action applied to 
aspects having a more direct connection 
with the control of operations of 
industry. 

In the early years of the present century 
an attempt was made to work out means 
whereby the second half of the term 
“social democracy” should be given 
some definite meaning. The advocates of 
socialism had heen broadly divided 
between those who, like William Morris, 
so took it for granted that the workers 
would not go to the trouble of displacing 
one set of masters merely to replace 
them by another set that they did not 
see the necessity of working out specifi- 
cally how democratic practice in industry 
should operate; and those who, like Her- 
bert Morrison, thought naturally in terms 
of democratic centralism, and took it for 
granted that the workers’ new masters 
should be responsible only to the central 
machinery of the state. 

While British socialism was still in the 
purely theoretical stage, and before the 
Lahour Party had reached the point of 
taking office, those who were inspired by 
the spirit of William Morris sought to 


work out means whereby, as capitalist 
direction was removed, it should be 
replaced by democratic direction by the 
workers; the movement for democratic 
workers’ control by means of Guild 
Socialism was the outcome. During the 
First World War and in the years that 
immediately followed, the doctrines of 
industrial democracy as advocated by the 
National Guilds League, and to a con- 
siderable extent by the Independent 
Labour Party, had a great influence on 
the live spirits of the trade union rank 
and file. 

These teachings put definite body into 
doctrines that had hitherto been left all 
too vague; and in the conditions of 
industry before the present intense 
development of centralisation it was 
possible to see how the measures of 
democracy that were thus being ad- 
vocated could be applied and also how 
their achievement could be = struggled 
for. 

As a possible motivation of trade union 
direct action these doctrines were 
submerged by the large-scale unemploy- 
ment brought about in the 1920s and 
1930s, and when Labour policy came to 
be applied later in the taking over of 
sections of industry it was the Morrison 
and not the Morris spirit that 
triumphed. 

Throughout the period of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament’s activities, 
there has always been associated with 
the protest against the development of 
nuclear weapons a related protest against 
the separation of the average man from 
the decisions that control the conditions 
of his life; the resort to methods of 
direct action has been encouraged by 
the hope that such action would do 
something to remove the power of 
decision from the remote politician and 
bureaucrat and help to bring it into the 
hands of the average man. 

It is all too difficult, however, to find a 
way to show the average man in the 
workshop how, in realistic terms, he can 
advance from a paid industrial pawn to 
a democratic participant. When the 
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would strike at the most sensitive Foo 
tn the urban complex. Professor Buch- 
anan, in a speech he made Jast summer 
in England, called for similar action. 


I should like further to relate the signi- 
ficance of a movement agalnst the surfeit 
of automobiles to another aspect of the 
non-violent movement. For instance, 
there is a relationship between the domi- 
nation of the motor car and the suppres- 
sion of the Negro in the northern urban 
ghettos of the United States. If housing 
discrimination or the real estate covenant 
made the suburb lily-white, it was the 
motor car that made “escape” possible. 
Kven without the housing covenant, few 
Negroes can afford either the suburhan 
house or the necessary motor car to 
escape the ghetto. 


But it was not enough to Insult the 
Negro with the “whites only" suburb; 
added to this was the demand for open 
access to the central city (without Deets 
taxes, of course) so that the white (collar) 
worker could get to and from his work 
with the greatest of ease (except at rush 
hour) on the expressway. And if, in the 
roeess, a few square miles of “shims” 
ad to he destroyed (one intersecting 
loop on a freeway may take up 40 acres 
or niore and displace thousands of 
people), no-one noticed particularly. 
Further, since public funds for mass 
transport, on which the poor - and 
therefore the Negro - depend, must com- 
pete with public funds for roads, free- 
ways, ete, a8 motor transport increases, 
thasa transport service decreases. 
In addition, as the sprawl extends itself 
and mass Weepot service deteriorates, 
distance and time to and from the 


decreasing employment opportunities add 
further burdens to the already over- 
burdened Negro. A growing recognition 
among civil rights action groups of this 
relationship between motor domination 
and Negro suppression could help pro- 
duee “creative disorder” such as Noel 
Day calls for in Boston. 

On the broader level, however, of a 
whole movement towards revitalisation 
of cities, towards which at least some 
peace actionists as well as civil rights 
actionists should direct themselves, is the 
argument that a positive, constructive 
vision for the “ Great Society,” as Presi- 
dent Johnson calls it, would help catch 
the people’s imagination and give new 
direction to our energies and resources 
away from war and destruction. Again, 
from the Buchanan report: “Indeed, 
one can easily imagine such a_ pro- 
gramme for rebuilding cities forming 
the hard visual core of a tremendous 
movement of national regeneration and 
modernisation, which might engage the 
idealism and lift the hearts of a whole 
people.” If planners and architects 
would join in the action to lend support 
and direction, another dimension would 
he added. : ; 

Finally, greater participation in use of 
the methods of non-violence, or “ creative 
disorder,” will help to “ revivify the kind 
of democracy in which all citizens par- 
licipate directly, in which each man has 
an active share in the shaping of lis 
own destiny, and that of his society. For 
it is in the nature of the new forms of 
disorder that they are creative in two 
ways. Not only do they help to reshape 
soclety, but they help to reshape those 
who carry on the disorder.... The new 
forms of disarder Involve large numbers 
of people in the process of politics, and 
they make that process Immediate, rele- 
vant, and productive for people who 
before were outside of polities und fear- 
ful und distrustful of it.” (Arthur 
Waskow, “The Use of Disorder,” froin 
The Correspondent, Autumn 1064.) 


policy of Guild Socialism was evolved it 
seemed to be worthwhile to seek to 
inspire the workers towards an advance 
to industrial democracy by formulating 
a clear picture of the way in which a 
society of industrial guilds would 
operate. 

In the earlier years of the century the 
doctrine of socialism was something to 
be achieved in the future, and it was 
useful to encourage thought and dis- 
cussion on the means by which social 
ownership could be genuinely associated 
with democratic control. Since those days 
we have had a number of Labour govern- 
ments claiming to implement socialist 
policy, and we cannot therefore discuss 
these problems as something to be imple- 
mented in an unconditioned future. We 
have moved towards a form of socialisa- 
tion in which the control is heavily 
centralised and such democracy as exists 
is of the nature of ‘“ democratic central- 
ism,” which removes ordinary men and 
women from any genuine power over the 
direction of the policy that controls their 
lives. 

The sketching out of a “ puild society,” 
therefore, as a means to _ industrial 
democratisation, seems to be unrealisti- 
cally “ utopian” in a sense that did not 
obtain during the years when “ workers’ 
control” enjoyed considerable popular 
response. There is also the fact that the 
{rade unions, which the Guildsmen 
believed were to function as the instru- 
ments of industrial democracy, have 
themselves been subject to the same 
trend toward centralisation that has 
operated in the industrial structure. Any 
attempt to move along the lines of the 
Guildsmen’s propaganda would require a 
preliminary drive to achieve less cen- 
tralised control of the unions; and this 
in the face of the fact that a genuine 
industrial democracy does not generally 
appeal to the trade union leader, who has 
been chosen for his skill at high-level 
industrial negotiations. 

The problem that the advocate of demo- 
cracy in industry has to face, therefore, 
is how to make it possible to give the 
worker a sense of involvement in the 
struggle for control. Most of the ex- 
amples urged today seem to make the 
achievement of industrial democracy 
even more remote from any effort by the 
workers themselves than was the 
“utopian” propaganda of the Guilds- 
men. These at least sought to develop a 
policy of encroachment whereby workers 
should seek by their own effort to super- 
sede the management in the progressive 
taking over of subordinate controlling 
functions. Most of the examples avail- 
able today, as exemplified in Peace News 
references, relate to cases where pro- 
gressive and imaginative employers have 
sought to hand down contro] to the 
democratic charge of the workers, or, 
more importantly, where governments as 
an act of policy have taken the initiative 
in establishing the machinery of indus- 
trial democracy among the workers, as in 
the case of Yugoslavia. 

Now it is surely evident that, generally 
speaking, healthy democratic procedures 
will only be developed where they arise 
frum the pressures of those who are go- 
ings to exercise them; and also that an 
effective movement for industrial demo. 
eracy will not be fostered by displaying 
before the workers occasional instances 
of the kind mentioned above. A healthy 
movement for industrial democracy must 
necessarily be involved in constant action 
and discussion for the clarification of 
aims and means. 

The best way for workers to be involved 
in action towards industrial democracy 
is through the steps towards “ encroach- 
ing control” I have already referred to. 
In addition to the industria] action they 
take on wages and hours and = such 
amenities as tea-breaks, workers should 
also seek ta impinge progressively on 
aspects of management. Such a policy 
can only be urged effectively, however, 
as part of a continuous exposition of 
industrial democracy as an objective. 
Assuming that there is no possibility 
today of renewing the generalised propa- 
ganda for workers’ control that so in- 
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fluenced the trade union rank and file @ 
the ‘twenties, I suggest that what remalt 
of the system of joint industrial counell 
is worth some systematic attention. Ag® 
result partly of the development of thé 
shop stewards movement and partly i 
the advocacy of industrial democracy, § 
committee set up by the governmebdl 
during World War I and chaired by thé 
Right Hon John Whitley, recommends 
the establishment of joint industri#) 
councils of employers and employed # 
a means of securing to the workers “ 
greater share in, and responsibility for | 
the conditions obtaining in their ind 
try. 


The advocates of industrial democrath 
took a very poor view of such councillj 
holding that the transference of any re#¥ 
control, however small, to majorili 
decision through the industrial power @ 
the workers was worth any amount y 
joint control. Joint control, they argued 
could only be a travesty of democra' 
practice for it would leave all effecti 
power in the hands of the managiaf 
minority. This appraisal was fully born 
out in the subsequent history of the jolt 
industrial councils. 

There was one area, however, in whit 
these councils could not be so completel!| 
a dead letter; that was in the Post Offtl) 
and in the various departments of thi 
Civil Service. After recommending tht 
report to industry, the government. ha! 
to act upon it where it was itself ¢ 
employer, and Whitley Councils were s@ 
up. Of the government departments th! 
Post Office is, of course, that whic 
approximates most closely to industry !! 
general, and the operations of the joll 
industrial council system “ Whitleyism 
here at local level might be worthy 0 
study. ° 
These councils are, of course, merel 
pseudo-democracy, as in the case of the! 
counterparts in private industry. 
where there are local trade unionists 
stamina to engage in them they have 
considerable strategic advantage ove 
their fellows in industry generally. nhl 
derives from the fact that there is # 
hierarchic system of control in the Po 
Office, and this factor will, I expe! 
apply generally in the nationalised induF 
tries. The local direction in any p 
office ig responsible to the regions! 
director, and so on upwards to t 
secretariat. On the local Whitley Couf 
cil, whenever disagreement is registeré! 
it is of course the decision of the post 
master and his administrative staff th 
carries the day independently of tb 
number of votes concerned. The “ cout 
cil” is, like the joint industrial counel! 
generally, not in any genuine sense & 
council at all. 

In the Post Office, however, the local 
Whitley Council minutes have to 
forwarded to the regional director; ane 
where the staff side cannot be bro® 
beaten from standing on its own views 
and disagreement has to be recorded, thé 
regional director will be advised of thié 
If he meets with a succession of sue 
disagreements he is likely to conclud4 
that there is something wrong with thé 
administration of the office that require! 
investigation. This means that in th® 
desire of the local administration not # 
record toa many disagreements, the staf 
have a bargaining factor that is ne 
available in privately owned indust 
consequently a little more genuine deme 
cracy can be imported into the praceeé 
ings. I take it that the same consider 
tions may apply in the other nationalise™ 
industries. 
Steps might be taken to examine 
number of significant examples of thé 
joint councils in those industries in ordét 
to record their suecesses and failure® 
from a democratic standpoint, Ié thi# 
could be done with regularity and pet 
sistence It might prove to be the way t 
the opening up of a consideration @ 
industrial control in relation ta dem@ 
eracy. 

J. Aten Skinner, a former editor af 
Peace News, was for many years on thé 
editorial staff of the Union of Post Off 
Workers' journal. He was Jailed in 14 
as a conscientious objector. : 
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Peter Cadogan: The release of Wolfgang Harich 


Ei 


It is preat news that the political 
prisoners of East Germany are being 
released in droves, and momentous news 
that Wolfgang Llarich is out. 


Ulbricht’s courts put him away for ten 
years in March 1957, He was then aged 
36, Professor of Social Sciences at bast 
Berlin University and the moving spirit 
of an organised effort to democratise the 
DDR (German Democratic Republic), 
break the chains that bound the DDH to 
the Kremlin and work with fellow 
oppositionists in Mastern Murope general- 
He urged open, and if need be 
clandestine, co-operation with socialists 
of the Federal Republic. 

He was still unmistakably «a Marxist, but 
one who realised that freedom and 
toleration were every bit as significant as 


South Africa: test 
for church schools 


mn 
ly. 


A correspondent wre vd te 
report in the | Johannesbur ioulay 
Chronicle on December 13, there will 


soon be a erucial decision facing Angli- 
can schools. Following the repeated 
condemnation of racialism by the Angli- 
ean church, a coloured churchwarden, 
Mr J. S. Thomas of Lansdowne, intends 
lo apply for his son to enter St George's 
Grammar Sehool in’ Cape Town. Mr 
Thomas had earlier been told by the 
select Anvlican college, Bishop's College, 
that it was “fidiy booked for many 
years to come.” This was in answer to 
an application on behalf of another son. 
At the recent) Anglican Synod held in 
Cape Town, Mr ‘Thomas supported a 
criticism oof apartheid and mentioned 
that his son could not attend St George’s 
Grammar School, a few yards frome the 
Synod. ‘There were interjections of ° He 
ean, he can and this prompted Mr 
‘Thoinas to take up the challenge. 

He comments: “TU dare say the eventual 
reply to my appheation will be that my 


hoy’s name will be placed on a waitit 
list. And it wilh remain there for 
ood.” 


The Sunday Chronicle continues: ° Mr 
Thomas’ application seems certain to 
rekindle the controversy which arose 
some years apo when Dr Joost de Blank 
was Archbishop of Cape ‘own. Arch- 
bishap de Blank was challenved by Mr 
Eric Louw, then Minister of External 
Affairs, to admit non-whites to Anglican 
Church schools to prove the sincerity of 
the Chureh’s avowed anti-racialism.’ 

The reaction of the Anglican Church will 
be watched with interest, for while its 
Jay ands clergy contain — outspoken 
opponents of racialism, there is a large 
pro-apartheid wing (and many who are 
apathetic) among its white members. 


New secretary for 
French COs 


‘ le ¥ © t 

i heteaitp at Brignoles in France (Camp 
e la Protection Civile) ts not in faet a 
eet although it was included in the 
‘a 4 Resisters {nternational’s list of 
hae Oe for peace (Peace News, Novem. 
oe 27). It is a camp fur French con- 
sGientious objectors who have accepted 
‘ternative service, they form a relief 
fire-brigade, 
S laude Verrel, a CO who has now dis. 
“ey eae service obligation, writes 
gi re 18 acting as International Secre- 
the mee French COs, His colleagues in 
a eS Brignoles produce a periodi- 
Beira etin, but they have little time for 
enc ay work, so he has undertaken 

Oa, oe all international matters, 
7 hn verrel’s address is les Terrasses 
{pas Wres 54, Franee, and he will be 
fo help anyone who wants informa 


arn acati ; 
Eee! conscientious objectors 1 
He 1 

Pe fads that there are, of course, French 


Alter: prison. those wlio have refused 

lei, Kilive servicer, including many 
Ovah’s witnesses. 

ee 


Wop : > 
4 peaceful New Year 


Ai Fhational Peace Diary for 1965 
5 i (4d postage) 6 for £1 post free 
‘Medonian Road, London N,1, 


Inte 


E DISOBEDIEN 


any particular theory of * socialism.” 


One of the Jast things he did befure the 
police picked him up was to write a 
memorandum on behalf of the group of 
which he was a member (and which 
Brecht regarded as “the best hope of the 
party "’). 


A copy of this memo reached The 
Observer via West Berlin; translated by 
Sebastian Haffner, it was published aie 
mediately, Le. on Mareh &7, 1907. The 
Observer gave me permission to repro- 
duce it in whole or ins part, and bo have 
picked out enough extracts to convey 
something of the character of the think- 
ing of the man who has just now 
regained his freedom, 

The memo was written in the context of 
the anternal agony of Muropean Cot 
munism by someone who regarded him- 
self as a vood Communist. Phe Khrush- 
chev revelations about Stalin, the Pozian 
mising in Poland and the Hungarian 
evolution had detonated the doubts of 
a whole generation, To say the kind of 


things that Harich and his friends then 
nd to court) sudden death or 
“dsappearanve.”  ‘Phis was civil) dis: 


obedience in Germany 


i - and on a Corr 

siderable scale. 

fhurich wrote ' ; ; 
“Internal Party discussion is being 
strangled, the press muzzled... . Phe 


(Soviet 
touch the 
derrepneration 


20ih Party Conyress 
1956) did not even 
reasons for the 
Soviet system. After 145 the Soviet 
Umon proceeded to exploit — the 
Peoples’ Democracies and to disregard 
their sovereien equality and national 
Independence. 

“'Phe 20th Party Congress wis at 
attempt to anticipate threatening 
revolution from below by revision from 
above and to keep control in the hands 
af the apparatus. It could not succeed 
because the existence of the apparatus 
is itself the chief obstacle ta revision. 
‘Phe domination of the party mem- 
bers must be radically brokey - restora. 


Party, 
hasic 
of the 


Second trial threat 


Curlos Alvarez, a youn Spanish poet who, 
after being detained for fifteen months 
after his arrest, was sentenced in October 
of this year lo three years’ inprisonment 
and a fine of £300 for having written 
ictters of protest to newspapers following 
the execution of Julian Grimau, is now 
bemy threatened by a new trial in front 
of a military tribunal, for “ having malin 
tained his aegations” during his trial 
in October. ; 

An Appeal for Amnesty in Spain news- 
letter states that “ quite apart from the 
fact that it is a flagrant breach of inter 
nationally accepted standards of justice 
to try a man twice for the same offence, 
this ae at bringing back mulitary 
tribunals, less than a year after they 
have been oificially discarded, could he 
extremely serious for those accused af 
politieal ‘erimes’.” The newsletter 
puints out that it would be extremely 
useful if interventions and letters of 
protest concerning thie case could he 
sent to the Spanish Embassy in London 
without delay. 


T MARXIST 


lion of complete freedain of thought, 
peace with the church, autonony lor 
the universities, aboliion af secret 
Wyials. ; 


The document as a whole is fascmating, 
but ito was written nearly eiht years apo. 
Harieh Quust have done lol of new 
thinking ay those eieht years. 

In the meantiine a new degree of free 
dom, alent stub timated, has been won tn 
astern Germaeay. Phe peace toavement 
has crown to oslenibeant proportions a 
the bederal Republic, dno fast) Berlin 


a en a een 
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Professor Havemann dais reeently been 
dismissed from his job and expelled 
from the Party for standing for The same 
freedoms as did Harich but he is stilt 
i free man. 


Vhingss are chanpang in Germany, chany- 


iy in both directians. On the one 
hand the mulitarists are moving back, bit 
on the other Germain individual aod 


soeial aehon against war and for freedom 
is steadily ou the sucrease. OF all Lhe 
omens for the fitare this ts perhaps the 
best, 


COURT GOES TO AUSCHWITZ 


eee 2p Pre 


MEME ETIE Ee 


Oswieetm, Poland, December 18 Members of the West German War Crlnigs Court 
pass the crematorium and gas chamber daving their three diye af ot-theapedt 
hearings at the former Auschwitz death camp, On the right, carrying papers, ix 


the state prosecutor, Gerhard Wiese, and left centre, Judge Walter Hotz, 


allowing 


the visit by the court to (he camp, the date prosecutor said the yistte frit 


strengthened hig ease by 856°. 
accused of alrocilies ai the camp 


ey a OI 


The caurt is trying 20 ex-Nazi Aaselowitt personnel 


Pope condemns nationalism 


Nationalism as the first af the elements 
opposing the development of human 
hrotherhood, the Pope said in his Christ 
Inas messave broadcast on Pecember 22. 
ft divides peoples, raising up amonk 
them barriers of conflicting vlealogles 
that produce closed outlooks, exclusive 
interests and self-suilicient smbitions, it 


not greedy and overbearing forms of 
imperialisin, 
This cuemy of hinnan brotherhood is 


today vaining strength, the Pope con- 
limited, according to a report from the 
hues correspondent in Rome. Ee 
appealed to sovernments and peoples to 
be watehfid and to moderate this facile 
inslinet of prestige and rivalry. fT could 
prove tata, : 
He added his wish that the functions ot 
the organisations set up for uniting the 
nations might be sustained and respected 
by all in the spirit of loyal and reciprocal 
collaboration, Patient negotiations are 
needed to avoid war and to facilitate the 
growth of the awareness and expression 
of international law and to give te peace 
its lasting security, 


Another obstacle to human brotherhood 
is Tachilism, which separates the different 
pranches constituting the real human 
famuliy, resulting in pride, miisirast, e% 
clusivisin, diseriptinafion and sometimes 
oppression, ‘This rains the mutual res- 
pect and estean which should ir the 
vatious ethuical groups inta a peaceful 
concert of bratherly peaples. 

The Pope added a note of alarin at the 
presence in the wocld of militarism of 
kind no longer focused an the lepitimate 
defence of the countries concerned, or 
on the maintenance of peace, bul tending 
rather to build up stockpiles of weapons 
ever more powertul and destractive - a 
process Whivh  conetines — eHOThtplis 
quantities of money and manpower, feeds 
the public mind on the thought of powe! 
and war, and jnduces men to make 
mutual fear the treacherous and Me 
human basis of world peace 

ie expressed the hope that the rulers 0! 
nations would find a way to premote the 
process of disarmament, 

“We would like to see," the Pope said, 


“t penerdusminded investigation af haw 
al least in part and by ftawes » muitary 
expenditure coud be diverted to humani- 
tarian vnds and this not only $a the 
advantage of the jaticular countries 
cancerned bit aisu of others dan the 
course ot sfevelopmient ar in in state of 
need 
“Tanger and tdisery, sickness aad 
ignorance, sui} ery eut for vemedy. In 
thls axe of plenty 
we do not hesilale ta make on aan 
yhce gare The pleas of fhe inmanyearble 
poor and gufferiag taday. You, god 
and generous ten who are in & Poa 
lo help the tungry and the siiffering, 
{hose in inipery und ina state af aban- 
donment, hear jn our volee the dhyine 
and human voive of Christ, our brother 
in every hnman need, 
The Guardian correspondent In Rome 
commented on December 23 that in the 
apace of ane generation the papacy has 
chanped from the tacit and. sometimes.” 
axplicit support of nationalism, under 
Pius XI and Plus Nil, to the present 
Pope's explicht condemnation, ; 


and of brethertined > 
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Oddly, } find myself in sympathy with a 
good deal of what Christopher Driver 
has to say in his book, The Disarmers. 
Despite his yelting sume of his facts 
wrong. he has, £ think, tried to give what 
he believes to be an objective account 
of the rise und fall of the fortunes of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
and some of his comments, particularly 
in the last chapter, are very pertinent. 1 
agree with him that ° our sense of moral 
outrage, though aroused by the Bomb as 
once it was by the slave traffic, or the 
Belylan atrocities, in the end failed to 
connect because it lacked both intellec- 
tual rigour and practical reference 
points;” a moral protest which appeals 
to the emotions and fails to couple itself 
élosely with a rational and commonsense 
assessment of the realistic situation with 
which we are confronted in our modern 
world is bound, in the long run, either to 
fizzle out or to create anarchy. 

But somehow, whether through lack of 
imagination on his part, or through 
prejudices created by the play upon his 
mind of certain love-hate complexes, or 
for some other reason which I cannot 
fathom, Christopher Driver manages to 


Letters to 
the Editor 


The ‘Marat/Sade’ 


Alun Lovell (December 11) is surely 
mistaken in his interpretation of the 
Marat/Sade play. We is wrong in his 
assertion that the outside world is repre- 
sented anly hy two smiling women. ‘The 
director and the warders of the asylum 
are powerful and significant members af 
the gulside world, In fact, they provide 
the link between the two themes that 
Albert Hunt has identified: that of the 
dialogue about the nature of man, which 
js based on the claims and counter- 
claims of the French Revolution, and 
that of the relation between insanity and 
the violence that helps to bring it abont. 
tt is clear that when the inmate actors 
in de Sade’s play repeat the slogans of 
the French Revolution, so agitated and 
rebelliaus da they become ag the mean- 
ing of the words sinks home that the 
director and his staff are forced to halt 
the action of the play, with violence, The 
uncontrollably sexual behaviour of the 
inmate who plays Corday’s hushand-to- 
he is also forcibly repressed by the staff 
of the asylum, f 
Alan Lovell hag failed to notice that this 
link connects the two themes and ex- 
lains violence as a hitraan institution 
nasad on the authoritarian nature of the 
society which created the asylum. And 
surely ft was not unknown for that 
society to inflict the inhumanity of its 
asylums and other institutions on the 
menially sane and strong ak well as on 
the sick and weak? 
Nicholas Howard, 
18 Raven Road, Sheficld 7. 


‘The Disarmers’ 


In the course of his generous review of 
my book The Disarmers (Peace News, 
November 27) Wugh Brock refers to 
“small errors of fact’? which have (not 
to ny surprise) crept in. Nicolas and 
Jtuth Walter in yeur columns have made 
the same point more forcibly, Since even 
they are prepared to coneede that a 
revised edition of the book might have 
some merit, | would be grateful if any 
of your readers who discover errors 
would communicate them to me, Omnis. 
fons are a different matter - the book 
was not intended to be a comprehensive 
history. 

Chelstopher Oriver, 

6 Church Road, London N.6. 


‘The Disarmers’-a comment 


by Canon Collins 


create in me the impression that f[ have 
read a “clever” but somewhat trivial 
story about CND, that he has failed to 
diseern correctly the processes of cause 
and effect, and that the picture of the 
Campuign he portrays will be unrecog- 
nisable to very many of the rank and 
file of CND as anything other than a 
caricature of that movement to which 
they have given their loyalty, and from 
which they have gained so much inspira- 
tion and so many happy memories, Any 
future historian wishing to write a full 
and objective survey of the nuclear 
disarmament movement in Britain will 
have to reckon with this book, and will 
find in it much of value. But I would be 
sorry if it were itself to become the only 
and the accepted contemporary record. 


What CND has achieved; where it has 
failed, and why; and what, if anything, 
is its future: these are the questions we 
need to ask. The Disarmers goes some 
way towards helping us to find answers. 
But Christopher Driver's prejudices, and 
his not always accurate presentation of 
the farts, necessitates a re-appraisal of 
some of his comments and conclusions. 
Mr Driver came to the first of our two 
talks together with his mind already 
made up about, and, it seemed to me, so 
exclusively interested in, the quarrels 
and misunderstandings at the top levels 
of the Campaign, and he asked so many 
loaded questions, that there seemed to he 
lilile point in prolonging the meeting, 
and we parted; and on the second 
occasion we met, after he had assured 
me that he intended to write a serious 
and an objective book, I came to the 
conclusion that he was not able al- 
together to rid himself of his prejudices 
because they were rooted in his own 
personal attitudes. 
What, then, has CND achieved? Accord- 
ing to The Disarmers, not very much, I 
do not agree. IT think that David Mason 
in his pamphlet A Pacifist looks at Poli- 
tics, published by the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, comes nearer to the truth 
when he says 
“|, therefore, welcome the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament. [et has 
shattered our complacency, and prob- 
ably done more in six years than we 
have in fifty years, It has taught us to 
face the need for numbers in action, 
and, above all, that we must be politi- 
cally involved.” 
Up till 1958 the bulk of the population 
was ignorant or apathetic about the 
nuclear threat; few, even among the 
mare cultivated sections of the com- 
munity, questioned the premises upon 
which 4Hritish foreign and defence 
policics were based - Mr Attlee was able 
to enter us into the nuclear club without 
any public debate, with no more ado 
than if he had been proposing the pro- 
vision of new lavatories in Buckingham 
Palace. Today, though we have not yet 
banned the bomb and remain wedded to 
a nuclear NATO, few people are unaware 
of the dangers of a nuclear defence 
policy, most are concerned to further 
processes which they believe, rightly or 
wrongly, may lead to nuclear disarma- 
ment. This change has been brought 
about, at least in part, as a result of the 
activities of the “nuclear pacifists.” 
There have been other achievements. 
Among these are two in partienlar about 
which a word might be usefully said. 
First, CND has speeded up and prospered 
the dialogue between the pacifists and 
nou-pacifists invelved in the peace mave- 
ment. On the Christian level the Friends 
Peace Committee and Christian Action 
had, hefore the Campaign began, already 
arranged a number of fruitful exchanges 
and conferences; but it was the impact 
of CND which led them to their joint 
effort of organising the Albert Ilall meet- 
ings in 1954 at which both pacifists and 
non-pacifisis presented a common front 
for nuclear disarmament. 
Althnugh at the commencement of the 
Campaign both the Peace Pledge Union 
and the Fellowship of Reconciliation re- 
fused, at the official level, to participate, 


on the grounds that a nuclear pacifism 
would only make a non-nuclear war 
more likely, as a result of CND there is 
today an increasing sympathy and under- 
standing between those who call them- 
selves pacifists and those who, though 
desiring disarmament and peace, believe 
in the necessity of maintaining inter- 
national order by the use, if necessary, 
of a limited measure of force. 
Christopher Driver seems to me to lack 
the imagination to discern that some of 
us who felt it right to try to act as mid- 
wives for this pacifist-non-pacifist dia- 
logue could be sincere and, perhaps, 
serving a useful purpose. 

Secondly, CND provided for the first time 
(not forgetting Dick Sheppard’s peace 
movement) a “disarming” elephant on 
whose spacious back the pacifist and 
other minority groups could be taken 
into the field of battle with some realistic 
hope of victory. That the elephant was 
too quickly driven to exhaustion, or, as 
some would prefer to believe, was at best 
stuffed, at worst a rogue, does not alter 
the fact that, as a result of its activities, 
Inany peacemakers have learnt that, in a 
democracy such as ours, no minority 
can sueceed which does not ride into the 
political area on the back of a mass 
response to its aims. Here again, 1 
think, The Disarmers fails to assess 
correctly the motives and actions of those 
of us who sought to hold together thal 
amorphous and ill-assorted body of 
campaigners of which the “ disarming ” 
elephant was made. Mistaken we might 
have heen; but TI do not think we were 
insincere, nor do | believe that we were 
either backsliders or political gerry- 
manders. 

Where CND has failed is not in dispute. 
But the reasons for its failure are 
difficult to discern. Christopher Driver 
is correct when he says that it “lacked 
intellectual rigour and practical reference 
points.” But, in my opinion, he is wrong 
in supposing that this was the fault of 
the Executive. 

CND lacked intellectual rigour and prac- 
tical reference points, not because the 
founders of the movement in general 
and the Chairman in particular were 
unaware of the need for these admirable 
assets - J.B. Priestley, with the full back- 
ink Of A. J, P, Taylor, James Cameron, 
Kingsley Martin and others, including 
niyself, did what he could to give to the 
Campaign both an intellectual backbone 
and also a measure of political realism; 
and, alas, the second annual conference 
turned down his proposal that the Cam- 
palgn should) run a_ serious monthly 
paper with himself as editor, which 
should endeavour to commend the case 
for unilateral nuclear disarmament by 
Great Britain lo the mind as well as to 
the heart of the nation. CND lacked 
inteHectual vigour because of —_im- 
patience, and sometimes irresponsibility, 
on the part of minority groups and in- 
dividuals who rode upon the back of 
CND. 

There were, in my opinion, three other 


factors which militated against our 
saceess. First, the “ absolutists”” - and 


this means, in particular, the leaders of 
direct action - thongh often driven by a 
purity of motive, were incapable of 
restraining their evangelical fervour for 
the cause of non-violent resistance. 

1 have the highest admiration for the 
purity of motive and the unselfish zeal 
of those who impatiently demand all or 
nothing of campaigners in a good cause. 
And J believe there is need and room 
for direct action by individuals and 
groups, even in a democratic society. But 
the persistent attempts to turn the whole 
of CND into a mass direct action cam- 
paign were doomed to cause havoc and 
distress. 

1 think Christopher Driver is lacking in 
perspective when he assures us that only 
the “ absolutist leaders " were “ pure in 
heart” and truthful, and that others 
were insincere and political gerryman- 
ders. J believe that CND and the Direct 
Action Committee Against Nuclear War, 
as two separate but friendly organisa- 
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| ‘The shin 
tions, could have worked happily to: ae ie 
gether, and might have achieved fat) if 
better results than were obtained by; Not long ago 
consistent attempts at infiltration of the, ©oMference at) 
one by the other. of representat 

and the quest 


The formation of the Committee of 100 came up. One 
as a second mass movement - particularly! told of his att 
at a time when CND had achieved 4 prevent this 
major breakthrough within the Labour) country : heh 
Party - was, I think, a disaster. Lord) of the book 
Russel] quite openly stated that thé! g@issuading the 
Committee was formed because the mass! I rather wonc 
techniques of civil disobedience would} cerned had ie 
more quickly achieve the aims of the! Pilot, the bao 


nuclear disarmament movement. IN! jhe myths sur 
point of fact the fortunes of CND soon! Many ‘people j 
began to wane, partly I am sure, because | have read the 
of a muddled “image” presented to the attitude: both 
public, and partly, too, because of the} CNI)’s paper S$ 
tensions and quarrels created within the} one of the ‘ 
movement, * monthly Paa 

Secondly, at a critical period in owl) argued and co 


history, we wasted too much time and 
energy on the process of “ democrati& 
ing” the Campaign and placing ourselves 
under a constitution. A Campaign is, Hy 
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nature, not easily constilutionalised with 
out losing its ‘ fire.” 

In 1958 CND was born in response ta 4 
number of people who came together if 
my house and decided to do something 
about nuclear disarmament and to cal 
upon the people of Britain to give us 
their support. The response was so greah 
and so sudden, that we soon found out 
selves with 4 mass movement on ou 
hands, Attempts to adjust our adminis 
tration to such a response were such tha! 
the Mxeeutive was, in this respect, always 
a move behind - the body and the hea 
were 50 Unco-ordinated that any numbel 


of tails were easily able to enjoy th pitity 
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ciplined and inadequately equipped 5 

make our case effectively within thé lan Love 


sphere of practical polities. For examplé 
after the Scarborough vote we ought 
have recognised - whatever our political 
aMfliations as individuals - that it w 

our task lo consolidate the victory; put 
we allowed the opposition within th 
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the Campaign for Dernocratic Socialist 
to make all the running; many of thos} 
in our ranks who were members of thf 
Labour Party and of the trade union’ 
instead of spending the next year wart 
ing within those organisations as act 
vists, lost their influence within them 2 
spending their time and energy on C 
demonstrations and other Campalft 
activities. To have won the [Labot 
Party for our cause at the next annu@l 'rtunes, js ay 
conference at Blackpool would hat SOOrmously symp 
ensured a political victory of unmen#) “ his later ite 
practical significance, Wood, is sketch 
What of the future of CND? Who e| Undoubtedly fre 
say? But we can believe that its achiev} "od that “he 
ments will prove to he lasting. J sineel®| ~— 
ly hope that out of it will grow a stron 
movement. in this country which, togeth®) 
with similar movements throughout (8 
world, will forge an international pea 
organisation dedicated to the task & 
finding ways and means of creatlh: 
effective non-violent techniques for 
easement of all tensions  hetwet? 
nations. ‘ 
An intellectually sound and a political! 
realistic non-viclent movement for ae 
armament and peace js an essential nee 
of the world in the nuclear age. Af 
CND, for all its faults, has made mal 
people throughout the world aware iif 
this need; if has, too, been not whall 
unsuccessful in helping towards the P 
vision of what is required. 

Canon L. John Collins, Precentor of 
Paul's Cathedral, was Chairman of © 
Campaign for Nuelear  Disarman’ 
from its ineeption In 1958 until & 
resignation in April, 1964. He is © 
Chairman of Christian Action, whici © 
founded after the Second Warld wi 
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THE EATHERLY LEGEND 


The Hiroshima Pilot, by William Brad- 
ford Huie. (Heinemann, 1964, 30s.) 


Not lony ago © was at an international 
conference attended by a large number 
of representatives of peace organisations, 
and the question of The Hiroshima Pilot 
came up. One of those present proudly 
told of his attempts (so far successful) to 
prevent this book appearing in his 
country: he had published denunciations 
of the book and written to publishers 
dissuading them from handling: it. 

I rather wonder whether the man con- 
cerned had uetually read The liroshima 
Pilot, the book which exposes some of 
the myths surrounding Claude Matherly. 
Many people in peace organisations who 
have read the book have had a different 
atuitude: both Mervyn Jones, writing in 
CND’s paper Sanity, and Tor Bjerkmann, 
one of the editors of the Norwegian 
rnonthly Pax, have found the book well- 
argued and convincing, 

Briefly, Huie’s case is that Eatherly only 
had a very small part in the Hiroshima 
bombing, that he regretted not being 
Xlven more important bombing missions, 
and that he did not really “ repent” fur 
his part in the Hiroshima raid. The case 
is carefully and painstakingly argued, 
and largely demolishes the picture of 
Fatherly built up in the book, Burning 


Conscience, which consisted of letters 
between Katherly and Anders. 
nie has researched carefully into 


Eatherly’s life, and he shows how Eather- 
ly showed few signs of guilt before his 
Story (in a distorted form) broke into 
the press in 1957. What Katherly did 
show was the more common disease of 
Inability to settle down in civilian life, 
and a nearly complete lack of responsi- 
bility. 

Huie presents the reader with the judg. 
ments of mumerous psychiatrists who 
dealt with Eatherly over the years: only 


one, Dr Constantine, claimed that 
fatherly had guilt feelings ahout Wiro- 
shima, and on several detailed factual 
points, Huie shows that Constantine's 
judgment is very questionable 


Robert Jungk, who wrote an introduction 
to Burniny Conscience, has kept silent 
about The Liroshima Pilot. Gunther 
Anders, however, has been active in writ- 
ing “refutations” of the book, which 
have been published in the Manthly 
Review (New York), The Minority of Que 
(New Jersey), and No More Hiroshimas 
(the Bulletin of the Japan Council 
Against A. and J1-Boimbs), 
These ripostes seen to me to niusrepre- 
sent Huie’s book. Gunther Anders has 
sud: 
“As to Myr Ifuie’s suggestion that 
repentance could not possibly have 
taken place because Eatherly hadn't 
actually committed the deed, this be 
trays a moral blindness rare even in 
our age of blindness,” 
Mr Huie does not make any such sugpes- 
tion in tis book. While he does some- 
what over-emphasise the fact that Mather 
ly was not actually in the plane that 
bomhed Hiroshima (a point with which 
many believers in the Katherly legend 
were already familiar), he does so in 
order to point out Eatherly’s sense of 
frustration that he had not been given 
a More important mission, not in order 
to claim that atherly had done nothing 
1o repent, 
In one other respect, Anders also mis- 
represents Huie. Tle says: 
“Rut even if, for the sake of argu- 
ment, we assume that Mr Hule is right 
im both respects: that Eatherly’s 
Hiroshima fixation broke out only 
years after, and that Claude is the 
copy of the image drawn by other 
people - would that prove anything? 
The assumption that reactions must 


foHow as promptly as thunder follows 
lightning again hetrays Mr Hutie’s 
aimost incredible psychological chiumsi- 
ness.” 
Now Mr Huie nowhere bases his case on 
the usswimption that reactions must 
follow directly after an event, On page 
68 he specifically shows his awareness af 
‘atency periods ° when, in deseribing a 
dialogue between himself and Katherly, 
he quotes himself as sayiny : 
“Sure ao oman cun change, Saul of 
Tarsus changed. People have written 
that you began changing within hours 
after Hiroshina. The London Tintes 
quotes you as saying: ‘} made a 
dedication that day of August 6, 1945, 
that I would dedicate my life to 
destroy the eauses of war and. the 
banishment of all nuclear weapons." 
Your Cuban experience indicates that 
you may not bave changed that early. 
What Pm looking for is evidence that 
you changed later - when und why you 
changed’ 


Again, on page 280, Hie quotes a 

psychiatrist us sayings “Yon just can't 

figure guilt) feelings; they may come 
1 ae 


years and years tater,”" This seems to ine 
to be the central) issue, on which Anders 
has failed ta answer satisfactorily: Huaie, 
though he recognises that euut feelings 
night manifest themselyes years after 
the event, vives a detailed account of 
Eatherly’s tife since World War If and 
shows that guut played little part in his 
development. 

Anders should al least have the mag- 
nanimity to pay tribute to the diligence 
of Mr thtie’s researches, which show, 
amony many other things, that Eatherly 
has never refused pensions or allowances 
from the government, and that the first 
psychiatrist fo publicly state that Mather- 
ly had been mentally disturbed by his 
Hiroshirna experience did so in a state 
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The hidden Chaplin 


My Autobiography, hy Charles C 
(Bodley Tae 43s.) Cae a 
Chaplin's best films ; 
silent ones, The Ft 
became in his later 
Times onwards) the 
were, This is b 


¢ his early shart, 
more ambitious he 
films (from Modern 
; eae satisfactory rae 
Bye} : Woa commonplace 
tee Judgment of Chaplin’s ark His 

aeeahy Supports the judgment. 
elon of his early life in South 
ayes with its poverty and other mis- 
Minn. Is detailed, hard-headed and 
of hi ously sympathehe, The description 
By Ns later life, spent mainly in Holl: 

od, is sketchy and often dull. 


It was 
ndoubtedly from the world of his boy 
tad that he drew his varly artistic 


inspiration, and the further he got from 


it the more uneasy an artist he be- 
came 

In a sense, My Autobioyraphy ig the 
record of how a man lost himself, 


emotionally, intellectually and personal. 
ly. The close, immediate relationships of 
Lambeth are replaced by the jsolation 
of Wollywood, an isolation which is 
broken occasionally by meetings with 
other famous people; as Chaplin des- 
cribes them, these meetings make his 
life seem like an existence lived in terms 
of a newspaper gossip column. The 
quick common sense shown in the early 
pages disappears in favour of pretentious 
reflections on art, life, ete, And his 
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GOD'S CREATURES 


We all hate the sturdy nobility 

Of the harse, we mock at it in cartoons 
And carnivals. Such set, single-minded 
Devotion we parody most with the 
Two halves of the pantomime animal, 
At odds which way to lurch. 


Somewhere IT once 


Saw a pseudo-horse climb up to the high 
Diving board at a big swimming gala, 

Hesitate on the edge, unfunnily, 

Then slough off to become two boring frogs 
Which grossly flopped through the chlorinated 
Air into the water while we watched, 

And indulged in human-play at the deep end. 


mature persona} life, as it appears in the 
book, is principally the story of three 
unsuccessful marriages. 

Oddly enough, although the story  be- 
comes less interesting and more unattrac. 
live 48 it proceeds, Chaplin still comes 
across as a man of great charm. The 
reason for this, it seems to me, is that he 
is no longer directly involved in the 
events he is chronicling. When he des- 
cribes the cheering crowds who greeted 
him on a visit to Rurepe or when he tells 
us What he said to Nikita Khrushchev, 
we are conscious not soa nich of his 
vanity as his unoasy feeling that all this 
is not really happening to him. 

Perhaps, in the middle years of hig life, 
Chaplin not so much lost himself but 
rather hid the real person away. He 
seems, in fact, to have refused the 
challenges of this part of his life, On the 
artistic level this Is apparent in his fear 
of the sound film. On the personal level 
it 18 apparent in the way he shies from 
seriously discussing the faihare of his 
marriages . this can hardly be from a 
fear of treading on dangerous ground; 
in the case of another person with whan 
he had an intimate rélationship, his 
mother, who eventually went mad, he 
deseribes her situation in detail, frankly 
and with perception. 

Fortunately, like a Chaplin film, the 
autobiography has a happy ending. In 
his marriage to Oona O'Neil and in the 
family life they have created together, 
he seems fo have found @ personal 
security he had not known before, This 
experience has probably come toa late 
in life te affect hin ag an artist, but as 
a man he seems content and fulfilled, 


Alan Lovell works in the education 
department of the British Pilm Institute. 


ment which was made in extraordinary 
circumstances, and which contained some 
dubious judginents about which Huie 
asks some highly pertinent questions: - 
questions unanswered by Anders, 

Anders has devoted a good part of his 
rephes to The Mireshima Pilot to attack- 
ing Muie’s character. He says that Huie 


has been associated with ultra-right 
pohtics m_ America, and even with 
racism. ¢ do not know the truth about 


this, and ws far as I am aware Hule has 
nat replied publicly to Anders’ charges. 
But even if Nuie’s claims to be simply a 
reporter ave dubious, it is no refutation 
of the many carefully documented facts 
in a book to say that you dislike the 
author's politics, 

In any case, this kind of guilt-by-associa- 
tion approach seems in this case to he 
hased on rather shaky factual ground. 
Whatever bis past may be, t know that 
at present thue is actively engaged in 
the struggle for racial equality in Ala- 
hama, and he is writing a book, Three 
lives For Mississippi, about the three 
mirrdered Student Non-violent Co-ordina- 
ting Cormmittee workers. Hule said 
publicly in a magazine, before arrests 
were announced in this case, that he and 
many athers knew who had done the 
murders. His statements today do not 
sound like those of an ultra-rightist, 

1 helieve that there are some points in 
his book which will one day be ques- 
tioned in a responsible way, Anders 
himself has made available to me a’ 
statement made by Joseph Gowan, a New 
Orleans lawyer, that Eatherly discussed 
with him in 1954-88 hig senae of guilt 
about Hiroshima, This does cast doubt 
on Huie’s thesis that Batherly only really 
began to express guilt feelings in abaut 
057, ‘ 
But it is a measure of Hule’s remarkable 

achievement . there is no substitute for 
actually reading this book that if. 
Fatherly's guilt is ever again to be taken 
seriously, the Eatherly story will have te 
be built up afresh, on a proper factual 
basis, Personally, 1 think Uwe is right 
that Eatherly has been byilt up inte 
something he never was, and that the 
Katherly legend is now dead, 

As for Eatherly, he is still in trauble. 
Hule informs me that last April he was 
in Jail again for armed robbery, and 
Huie went to Texas to free him at the 
cost of some $2,000, In September, 
Eatherly held-up three grocers with an. 
unloaded gun and, when last Dheard of 
him, was being held in jail for grand 

jury action in Hey of $15,000 bend. 
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SPACE 


if you're like me, you're in debt at thia - 
time of the year. Pagan though ¥ am: 4 
stl manage ta spend all my money at’ 
Christmas. eee 
So ¥ don’t expect io he able to wring © 
much out of you this week. ALF ean do. 
Is to remind you that iv’s now only a- 
month hefore the 1964 -fund 
we shall soon be issuing the endoafyear 
appeal, which we fondly hope will raise 
the balance of £2,600 or so which we. 
need. This week ix your breathing-space - 
before the heat is turned an. 


ROD PRINCE 
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we need £5000 by January 31 
Please send cheques etc to the. 
treasurer payable to Paace News 
§ Caledonian Road London NI 
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Brockway, In Lords, denounces the bomb | 


Fenner Brockway, (wo days after taking 
his seat in the House of Lords as Lord 
Brockway, emphatically denounced 
nuclear weapons and made a plea for 
Africa, Asia and South America to be 
taken out of the cold war, in his maiden 


Two charged 
with murder of 
Lambrakis 


Two Greek men who have been in 
custody since May 21, 1963, when their 
motor-cycle knocked down and fatally 
injured) Gregory Lambrakis, a United 
VDemocratic Left Party deputy who was 
active in the unilateral nuclear disarmia- 
ment movement, were committed for 
trial in Salonika last Monday on charges 
of murder, No date has yet been tixed 
for the trial. 

Mr Lambrakis died in hospital a few 
days after being run over when he was 
leaving a peace rally which he had 


addressed, ith him was another left- 
wing deputy, George Tsarouchas, who 
wan beaten but recovered from his 
injuries. 


The two men, who were arrested by a 
civilian and handed over to the police, 
were alleged to be members of an itlegal 
organisation whose services were fre- 
quently used by the Salonika police for 
anti-commiunist activities, The Times 
reported last Tuesday. The organisation 
has been dissolved by court order but 
its Jeader, who has been condemned for 
warlime collaboration with the Nazis, 
was also sent for trial last Monday on a 
charge of being an accomplice to the 
niurder, A police captain was also 
charged with complicity, 
The indictment which was issued by the 
Salonika Council of Misdemeanours also 
preferred charges of dereliction of duty 
against the leaders of Salonika police at 
the time of the killing. They are accused 
of having failed to take action to prevent 
the disturbances which Jed to the miuer- 
der of Gregory Lambralkis, 
Another 24 civilians were charged with 
staying an illegal gathering, ‘They were 
the right-wingers who allegedly  pro- 
voked incidents during the left-wing 
peace rally. 
The indictment was released Jast Monday 
at the conclusion of t¢ judicial daquiry 
Jasting 8 months. The Lambrakis, affair 
was one of the Jinks in the chajn ras 
action which Jed to the downfall of the 
right-wing government of Karamanlis in 
1063, The Times report added. 
Publication of the indictment coincided 
with an order of the Minister of Justice 
suspending for three months Mr Kollias, 
prosecutor of the Supreme Court, for 
allegedly inferfering with the Lam- 
brakis inquiry. A similar punishnient 
jmposed on Mr Kollias by the Minister 
a year ago was recently annulled by the 
Council of State on the grounds that the 
rosecutor’s pressing demanils to the 
faves teal he miugistrate to expedite the 
inquiry and bring it fo court did nat 
constitute an unlawful intervention. 


speech delivered during a debate 
foreign affairs on December 23. 
“I feel, in honesty to your Lordships, 
that I} should make quite clear in my 
first sentences in this House my attitude 
towards nuclear arms,” he said. 
“T regard them as a blasphemy 
avainst Creation. They could erase the 
whole story of man... . It is incon- 
ceivable to me that men can plan the 
manufacture of a weapon which can 
write the end to that human story, 
and can contemplate its use. 
“The defence of the weapon is that, 
by the balance of mutual fear, it has 
maintained peace. But by the black- 
mail of brinkmanship it has more than 
once brought us to the very edge of 
the precipice of human disaster. Pope 
Paul said in his Christmas message 
‘The process of stockpiling more des- 
tructive weapons makes fear the in- 
huinan basis of peace.’ That it should 
be so is surely the last betrayal of the 
creative spirit.” 
ffe went on to comment on the proposal 
for an Atlantic Nuclear Force, saying 
that he felt it has two advantages. First, 
it would prevent the dissemination of 
nuclear weapons to other Western Euro- 
pean governments and, by example, to 
many other parts of the world. Secondly, 
International nuclear disarmament will 
become easier to negotiate between East 
and West if power is concentrated under 
two authorities and not spread among 
many nations. fle added, however, that 


on 


he fears that the ANI may worsen the 
relations between Feast and West which 
have reeently been Improving. 

Fenner Brockway said that he believes 
the greatest hope for peace lies in an 
idea which came jointly from the late 
Hugh Gaitskell and the late Aneurin 
Bevan: the disengagement of the 
danger regions of the world and the 
removal of areas not yet decisively com- 
mitted from the two power blocs. He 
himself welcomed the new emphasis 
which the Polish Foreign Minister, Mr 
Rapacki, has given to his proposal for 
a nuclear-free zone of Poland, Czechos- 
lovakia and West and East Germany 
which other nations could join, and 
nuclear disarmament could be extended 
by the reduction of conventional arms 
under a system of control. Mr Brockway 
expressed the hope that the area of 
agreement between Mr Rapacki and Mr 
Harold Wilson was greater than some of 
the press reports suggest, as he felt that 
it is necessary to come to this kind of 
proposal if the danger of war over 
Berlin and Germany is to be removed. 
Fenner Brockway went on to speak of 
Africa - an area of the world where the 
governments are asking that it be re- 


moved from the power bloc struggle. 
Ile said: 
“Phe 34 independent governments 


which now represent two-thirds of its 
population have all declared for the 
disengagement of the continent. IT 
agree with Lord Salisbury that we 


must speed if the continent of Africa 
is not to become a battleground of 
the cold war. There is a danger, pat 
ticularly, that the Conge may becomé 
an African Vietnam. Lord Salisbury! 
warned against the danger of Car) 
munist affiliation, J] hope that — 
shall not imagine that the alternative 
to that is to bring the continent into 
the Western Alliance. The salvation | 
of Africa will be to keep it out of the| 
cold war and to keep it independent 
and disengaged. I am quite certaif) 
that the policy which we should now) 
advocate in the Congo is one of con) 


ciliation between the conflicting. 
forces... ." 
Fenner Brockway said he thought it 


highly significant that the states of! 
South America should now be asking 
that their sub-continent should be dia) 
engaged. 
“ South-east Asia I regard as the greatest, 
danger to peace in the world today,” he) 
said. “Does anyone now doubt that we 
ought to make it an urgent issue that) 
China should be brought into the United 
Nations? If we wish to meet the dangef 
which comes from China we must bring 
her into the councils of the world.” j 
Speaking of Vietnam, he said that | 
staze is being reached where America 
will have to change its policy, as it was 
compelled to change it in Laos. i 
He ended his speech by saying that 
peace remains a negation of life while 
half the world is hungry. 


ANE ‘vetoes’: Poles not satisfied 


The Polish Foreign Minster, Mr Adam 
Rapacki, is believed to have warned Mr 
Harold Wilson in their talks ou Deeem- 
ber 2f that the plan for an Atlantic 
Nuclear Force, though Jess immediately 
dangerous than the NATO Multilateral 
Force, is apen to the same objections in 
the long run, states a report by Robert 
Stephens in fast Sunday’s Observer. Mr 
Rapacki is sutd to have argued that the 
setting up of the MEE would lead not 
only to a sharp increase in East-West 
tension, but might also reverse the trend 
towards greater independence within the 
Soviet blac. 


Mr Wilson, in his speech in the Com- 

mons on October 16, put great emphasis 

oneth@ importance of American and 

British vetoes over the use of the ANF. 

The’ Poles are not satisfied with this, 

and the Observer article states: 
“Poland is opposed to the creation of 
multilateral forces with the participa- 
tion of West Germany im any form 
whatsoever. It would inevitably upset 
the present balance of power from a 
political tf not a military point of 
view... . Though Polish spokesmen 
ean only hint at this, Russia might be 
obliged to tighten its control over the 
other countries of the bloc... . 


“Yo Mr Wilson’s argument that the 
Atlantic force would put more fingers 
on the nuclear safety catch rather than 
the trigger, the Poles reply that the 
presence of a strong state such as 


‘Breakdown in integrity ’— 
warning to scientists 


A peofessor of botany at. Washington 
University, St Louls, has warned 
ndlentists that military rivalry, the space 
race, Competition for research and seme- 
time: political pressures are things 
tending to corrupt scientific objectivity. 
Jn an address on scientific ethics to 
the congress in Montreal of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, De Barry Commoner gave 
examples of events in the United States 
which he sald demonstrated a break- 
dawn in scientifie inteyrity, The Times 
reported Jast Tuesday. 

Scientists, he said, had underestimated 
the hazards of nuclear fall-out in a 
report to the Wnited States Atomic 
Enurgy Commission in the 19508 by fail- 
iny to take Into aceaunt important fac- 
tors about the absorption of radioactive 
mHatorial in plants amd animals, 
Aclentists had alsa falled to pive some 
unfavourable facts ta US political 
Jlendora in pdviging on 4 proposed pro- 


gramme to land space vehicles on Mars 
In the 1970s in an attempt to discover 
whether there was life on the planet, He 
described the Mars prograrmme as waste- 
ful. He criticised scientists who sup- 
ported the space programmes on the 
prounds that they might increase 
American military prestige; such a 
judgment on their value was, he said, 
the business of the public, net of the 
scientist, 

He maintained that the partial nuclear 
test-ban treaty was the result of science 
iving society all the relevant informa- 
tion and the public, through its political 
representatives, making the decision. 
“Phe seientist has a reapousihility,” he 
said, “not to make the decision when 
suientific matters affecting the whole of 
society are involved. This would give 
seiente an unwarranted position of 
responsibility and would shield the e- 
zen from his important responsibility 
to make political decisions.” 


Western Germany in the control sys- 
tem means that by its financial con- 
tribution and by its ability to exploit 
conflicts between the Western allies, 
it would be able gradually to change 
the terms of the agreement.” 


The article states that the background 
to current Polish thinking is) Poland’s 
desire for @ relaxation in Mast-West 
relations. Disengagement in Europe 
could provide the right atmosphere in 
which German reunification would be- 
come possible. What is needed now, say 
the Poles, is a new chain reaction of 
relaxation of tension, progressive dis- 
armament and replacement of the divi- 


sion of the world by a system of 
collective security. 

Reports this week indicate that Mr 
Wilson's proposed Atlantic Nuclear 


Force is running into as much opposition 
as the American MLF proposal. 


On Wednesday, Terence Prittie, diplo 
matic correspondent for the Guardian 
wrote that “it is now clear that theré 
is a marked cooling of interest among 
NATO partners in the British proposal 
for an carly conference on the Atlantic 
Nuclear Foree.” {fe said that all the 
Kuropean countries originally intereste 
in the proposal - Holland, Maly and West 
Germany - were naw losing interest in ib} 
Neither Halthind nor italy was now as 
willing as before to have the proposed 
conference on the ANF in their capitals. 
“The West, Germans,-too, are Josing 
interest in fhe Uritish proposals. ane 
German view, expressed”to me was tha 
there wax a. lessening chance of -any 
thing concrete being achieved. hy talks 
on either the ANF or the MLE.” 

In Moscow tast Tuesday both Pravda and 
Izvestia accused the British government 
of switching its policy on the nucleaf 
arming of West Germany. 


Report on homeless 


A pamphlet entitled Non-Citizens of 1964 
was published last week by the Simon 
Community in association with the 
Homeless in Britain Fund. 

The pamphlet is in fact a copy of a 
report prepared by the Simon Com- 
munity Trust - a body created in Septem- 
ber 1963, to promote a wider under- 
standing of the problems of social in- 
alequacy and to provide facilities for 
residential care and treatment (Peace 
News, March 20, 1964). 

The report is the result of a pilot survey 
conducted in various centres throughout 
Great Britain over the last twelve 
months by the trust; it summarises the 
problem presented by the many thou- 
sands of homeless men and women who 
populate reception centres, common 
lodging houses and hostels, who sleep 
in derelict buildings, public gardens and 
railway stations, and = who overfill 
prisons and the voluntary wards of 
mental hospitals. 

The report was submitted to the Prime 
Minister, Mr Harold Wilson, on October 
24, 1964, in order that the new adminis- 


New journal 


‘The first edition of a new journal, Peace 
Action, has just been published, The 
editors state that it stands for construe- 
tive peace-making, Inking together all 
non-violent struggles of ordinary people. 
This edition contains articles by Peter 
Cadogan, Peter Allen, Gordon Causer 
and Barnaby Martin. It is published by 
Peter Allen, Avenue House, Chestnut 
Avenue, Wokingham, Berks, 


tration should he made fully aware of 
the magnitude of the problem and the 
tragedy it represents in terms of huma 
lives. As a direet result, arrangements 
were made for representatives of the 
Simon Cammunity Trust to meet Mr 
Douglas Houghton, who js responsible 
for co-ordinating the social services, 

In view of the interest shown in the 
report and the number of requests for 
copies received it was decided to re 
print it in pamphlet form, exactly a# 
presented to the Prime Minister except 
for the addition of a final chapter. 

The pamphlet casts Is 6d and can he 
obtained from Simon Community Publi- 
cations, 25¢ Bierton Road, Aylesburyr 
Bucks, or Christian Action Publication 
2 Amen Court, London E.C4. 
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Committees merge 


Karly this year the Friends’ Peace Cam 
mittee, which has been in existenea af 
such since 1887, and the Friends’ Bast 
West Relations Camimittee, which hat 
existed in varying forms since 1950, até 
to be dissolyed, Their concerns, togethel 
with the international side of the cam 
cerns of the Friends' Race Relation® 
Committee will be taken up by a new 
Friends’ Peace and International Rele& 
tions Committee. The scheme has the 
support of the original committees an 
of the Friends’ Service Council. 
eee ee 
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